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THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO WEST POINT. 


In order to keep the country well advised, through intelli- 
gent representatives from all parts of it, of what was being 
done at our national military school, annual boards of visitors 


have been appointed. They are generally men ignorant of 
military matters, and virtually they go to West Point to learn 
what is going on, and not to dictate. It is true, they make a 
report, but it has never received much attention from the De- 
partment. Tied with the newest and widest red tape, it is 
most respectfully consigned to a separate pigeon-hole in the 
limbo of vanity, which is found in every public office. 

And, as a rule, with few exceptions heretofore, the honorable 
gentlemen constituting the boards have been quite content with 
this distinction. 

Squire A., from the Southwest, has been intending to spend 
the summer at the North, and some friend at Washington has 
him put upon the board. Judge B., of Chicago, will be in 
New York in June; it gives some lustre to his ermine to sit in 
majesty among the magnates at West Point; and so for the 
rest. Conscious of their own ignorance, they have heretofore 
been content with the glory; they copy or imitate the last re- 

ort from year to year, and there is no harm done, and very 
ittle good we may be sure. 
But the board for 1865 was made of different stuff. They 
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went, under the leadership of General Schenck, to reorganize, 
reform, and set to rights generally. It was not so much a board 
of visitors as of inquisitors. We give these gentlemen full 
credit for good motives, but not for intelligence. Most or all 
of them citizens, they expected to propose improvements, after 7 
two weeks’ examination, of a most superficial character, upon a 
system long established and claiming the constant care and de- 
votion of the chief engineer, General Delaticld, who is the in- 
spector, and who, for many years superintendent of the Academy, 
knows it, its excellencies and its needs, by heart. They would 
instruct General Cullum, for many years a resident of West 
Point, and now superintendent, and would ignore the views 
and decisions of the finest academic staff in the world. 
But whatever we may think of their wonderful self-reliance, j 

we must confess that it was quite within the purview of their ; 
nominal powers to propose such reforms. 
On one point, however, we must join direct issue with the 
honorable board. They called for written communications 
from all the instructors, giving their views with regard to the 
academy. According to the simplest military etiquette laid 
down in the regulations, and certainly on the score of propriety, 
General Cullum required that all such communications should 
pass through his hands, to be read, indorsed and forwarded to 
them. This the board resisted, appealing to the Department ; 
but the answer of the Department was so vague—undoubtedly 
with design—that the superintendent carried his point. 

Among the suggestions of the board we find several worth 
special consideration :— 

1. That the superintendency, heretofore restricted to the en- 
gineer corps, be thrown open to the whole army. This we 
think of very little importance; for there has been no difficulty 
whatever in obtaining engineer officers extremely well fitted 
for the post, and the highest aim of the school is to make en- 
gmeers. By throwing it open to the army, it would also open 
‘ the door to factious and intriguing efforts which are now im- 

possible. Our engineer corps is now so large,.that we can 
never be at a loss for first-rate superintendents. What more 
: do we want? That recommendation may be dismissed at 
once. 

2. The appointment of a principal assistant in the depart- i 
ment of Spanish. Our own opinion has been that there was 
no necessity for the department itself. The instruction was 
fully and most admirably given by Professor Agnel, when the 
department—created about nine years agu—was broken up. 

The professors, we believe, opposed its resuscitation, and there 
is not a man, thoroughly cognizant of facts which cannot be 
fully published, who does not agree with them. The effort, 
therefore, to procure a first assistant for a department which is 
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not needed, is a breach of economy and logic which we are sur- 
prised to find in the report of the board. 

3. The want of accuracy and progress in the English studies. 
Here we agree with the board; it has always been a defect 
in the institution. Especially devoted to exact science, West 
Point has, almost involuntarily, frowned upon the “ humani- 
ties,” and in that culture it has been at constant issue with the 
Latin adage: “ Arms have refused to yield to the toga, and 
philology stands little chance beside the laurel which surrounds 
the engineer’s castle.” This should be reformed. “ Ethics” 
should “count” as much as mathematics, and a fuller course 
should be substituted, even at the expense of a little of the 
a + 6, and the functions of #, y, and z. . 

4, The increase of the corps to four hundred cadets. This is 
an excellent suggestion, but by no means new. It was talked 
of before the war, and would have been done as soon as possi- 
ble, without the report of the board. As far as possible, the 
army should be officered from West Point. This is simple com- 
mon sense; for of course the best officers are those who have 
had full instruction and discipline for four years. 

5. We concur fully in the recommendation of the board to 
raise the standard of admission by requiring a knowledge of 
English grammar, geography, and the history of the United 


- States. e think well, also, of competitive examinations, but 


do not agree in changing the limits of age. Sixteen is not too 
young, and twenty-one is quite old enough—as we do not wish 
to have grandfathers for brevet second lieutenants. 

6. We are inclined to laugh a little at the recommendation 
about whiskers, and fancy that some young gentlemen, who 
were dying for mustaches, have been practising upon the in- 
dividual “ planks.” Stick to the razor, boys; the beard will 
be all the grander and more appreciated when you graduate; 
and, for the time, be assured you will be more comfortable, 
cleaner, and far more uniform, than if allowed to come into 
ranks with a variety of incipient shoe-brushes which the board 
would let you cultivate—a great bristling black beard on a 
grenadier of a fellow, which would turn the edge of any razor, 
standing next to a little glistening down on a small chap, sug- 
gestive of a cat and cream! Mustaches and imperial would 
be very romantic, but horribly heterogeneous. 

7. Let us decidedly concur with the board in recommendin 
daily morning prayers. We always considered this a need, 
and have often wondered that they were not provided. It is 
the practice in almost every institution in the country, and 
there is. no reason why it should not prevail at West Point. 


We also heartily agree in condemning swearing ; but what 
more can be done than is done? It is forbidden by regulations ; 
it is punished by demerit marks; it is in violation of the indi- 
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vidual conscience. Doubtless the excellent chaplain raps them 
for it frequently, as he ought to do. What more can be done? 
Alas! our army “swore terribly in Flanders,” at Petersburg, 
in front of Atlanta, and elsewhere; and all that can be done is 
by moral influence and personal example, and these are perfect 
at West Point. Young gentlemen, don’t swear; it is vulgar, 
utterly useless, and God-defying. If these considerations do 
not move you, nothing will. 

8. Plaguing Plebes. This is one of those delicate subjects 
which can neither be felt nor handled by any one but a West 
Point man. Of course no plebe likes to have tricks played 
upon him; of course many old cadets are heartless and cruel 
in what they do, and of course tlie authorities do not permit it. 
Thus let the matter stand. Some hardness the young soldier 
must endure—an ordeal without which he would scarcely feel 
that he had passed his novitiate. The rules of the academy 
are stringent upon this point, but they are evaded by the se- 
erecy of the plaguers, the rawness of the plagued, and their 
disinclination to report those who annoy them. Where harm- 
less tricks are played, they are really of good effect ; but where 
cruelty is used, the right-minded among the cadets should dis- 
countenance it, and thus let the system correct itself. If all 
the fulminations of all the war departments and superintenden- 
cies and boards of visitors in the world were brought to bear, 
new-comers would be plagued, to some extent; but let us say 
to the old cadets, reform this yourselves; remember that it is 
the part of manliness to be kind to the weak, to instruct the 
ignorant, and to aid those who like young bears face new 
troubles when they enter. Such a magnanimous course would 
make the plebes respect you far more, and attach to your higher 
position a greater longing and anticipation, than the present 
course. It would also instruct them in a new order of things, 
in which kindness to the stranger and patronage to the needy 
would ‘have the chief place. 

Thus much for the report of the board. West Point needs 
fostering care, but not much reform. What she is now, she 
answers by apoiakin to the men whom she has made :—Grant, 
Sherman, Meade, Sheridan, Halleck, Thomas, Schofield, Gill- 
more, Slocum, Mansfield, Reno, Reynolds, McPherson, with a 
host of others, who, while citizen soldiers have played but sub- 
ordinate parts, have led armies, taken “impregnable ” strong- 
holds, won victories, laid down their lives, finished the war, 
saved the country, and vindicated their cherishing mother. 
West Point as she is! West Point forever ! 

One word more: Let us have boards of visitors, hereafter, 
composed of soldiers, the generals of many battles, who have 
a right to think and speak of military affairs, and whose opin- 
ions will carry such weight that the Department and Congress 
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will act upon them, and thus change a useless show into a 
practical good. 


MILITARY EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 


BY E. FREYHOLD, LATE OFFICER IN THE PRUSSIAN SERVICE. 


Prussta’s unfavorable geographical position, its frontier lines, 
on the east against Russia, south against the minor German 
States, west towards France, without natural defences, except- 
ing the short Austrian boundary, defended by the Silesian 
Mountains ; and its area divided by more than half a dozen 
second and third rate German States into two unequal portions, 
one larger eastern and a much smaller western one, and the 
constantly turbulent political horizon of Europe, has, since more 
than two centuries, necessarily directed the attention of the 
nation and its Government to its perfectly indefensible position, 
open all around to an easy entrance of an aggressive enemy, . 
and compelled them, for the security of its existence as an inde- 
pendent nation, to try by any means, either by treaties of leri- 
tage with reigning dynasties of surrounding petty States, or (if 
such be impracticable) to fill up its area by conquest, enlarging 
it, and yet reducing the extent of its frontiers. 

Under the reign of King Frederick William IIL, this princi- 
ple was carried even so far as to exchange better populated 
and more valuable parts of the country for one having no other 
value than a position closer to the bulk of the Prussian domin- 
ions. 

To carry this preconceived destiny into successful execution, 
the ration was compelled to maintain a larger active army 
than the scanty means of the State would otherwise have per- 
mitted, and constantly to direct a watchful eye upon its effi- 
ciency, and render it (if possible and practicable) superior to any 
other European army. 

The peculiar military organization, requiring every sound and 
able-bodied man between the age of twenty and thirty-nine to 
serve in the army for a certain time, and to be liable up to the 
fiftieth year to be called out for the defence of the country, by 
which the entire nation becomes a vast military organization, is 
considered as one of the best on the European Continent, and 
has been imitated by many nations. 

Having created, through this system, the means of raising an 
army as lors as could ever be wanted, the Government was 
under the obligation to give to such an army a better educated 
corps of officers than had been done before. 

Although the military academy at Berlin had been founded 
nearly two centuries ago, nevertheless, prior to the inaugura- 
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tion of the Landwehr system, and (still farther back) during 
the wars of Frederick the Great, little attention had been paid 
to the a scientific education of its candidates. Cadets 
were admitted almost without regard to qualification, and com- 
missioned as officers, without much probation, and little regard 
to the competency of their learning—the main object being to 
educate them as military gentlemen, and to fit them, as such, 
for their social position, which was then, as now, the first of the 
classes comprising society ; the youngest lieutenant in the army 
taking precedence, at the court-levées, of the youngest coun- 
sellor. 

During the time of Frederick II., the scientific branches of 
the army (the Engineer and Artillery Corps) were exclusively 
supplied with officers from the Z%ers-Htats, or the Beourgoisie ; 
whereas the candidates for officers of infantry and cavalry 
were taken from the ranks of the nobility. For this reason, on 
one side, and the scientific superiority on the other, a lively 
antagonism always existed between the officers of the different 
arms, 

Since the Silesian wars under the reign of Frederick the 
Great—especially since the successful termination of the ever- 
memorable Seven Years’ War, in which a small State, then 
with not more than two-thirds of the area it now possesses, with 
less than two-thirds of its present population, was battling 
with nearly all the armies of Europe—up to the time of Prus- 
sia’s darkest days, when this army, living on the glory of its 
past, was hurled from its proud position at the battles of Jena 
and Auerstadt, almost nothing had been done for the advance- 
ment of the education of officers to make it keep pace with 
progressing civilization, and the steady advance of military 
scieuce and art. 

The new orgauization, called the Landwehr system, was con- 
ceived shortly after this time; and with it a new era soon began. 

Thirty years ago the military academy at Berlin had already 
won the admiration of all Europe, to such an extent, that 
foreign nations from Europe, as well as from South America 
and Asia, asked for permission to send edéves there, in order, if 
possible, to transplant this educational system to their own 
States; though probably with less success, since its special aim 
was to suit the wants and the peculiar military organization of 
Prussia. 

But the great reforms of the academies are of more recent 
date. Formerly, the mathematical and scientific studies at 
Berlin were not carried so far as those of the Prussian gym- 
nasiums (colleges for preparing ya for the University); 
although the study of History and Geography was carried far 
Seshontl the limits allotted them at those civil establishments. 


Since this reform has taken place, the standard of education at 
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the academy at Berlin is in no way inferior, for all the branches 
of science necessary for the pursuits-of civil life, to that of the 
gymnasium ; and was especially raised with the view that such 
cadets us shall have passed all the classes at the academy, and 
should prefer civil professions, might immediately enter upon 
the studies at the Universities ; no one being bound (in accord- 
ance with recent enactments) to serve in the army in conse- 
quence of having received an education at the academy. 

No commissions for ensign or lieutenant are given to persons, 
except they have passed an examination before a special com- 
mission ; and only in time of war are such commissions given 
to persons for brilliant services before the enemy; even then it 
is required, when peace has been concluded, that the receiver 
of such commission, if he wishes to enter the list for further 
promotion, shall qualify himself to pass an examination; but 
this rule is not always rigidly enforced. 

In time of peace, there are but two ways to enter the army 
as ensign or lieutenant: it must be either through the military 
academies or the division schools. 

Prussia possesses five military academies, or cadet-houses— 
four junior provincial ones, and one senior central one at Berlin, 
called the War Academy. The provincial academies are so 
situated, that always one is common to-two adjoining provinces 
of the State; if no vacancy exists in his district cadet-house, 
the individual is transferred to one in which there is a vacancy, 
At the head of these five academies is a lieutenant-general and 
other officers, who form the general administration. Each cadet- 
house is commanded by a colonel. 

The age of entrance at the provincial school is from ten to 
eleven years; and only in exceptional cases are candidates 
received at a more mature age, provided they can pass an 
examination for the class of their age. The entrance examina- 
tion is in German, French, History, Geography, and Arithmetic, 

Formerly the cadets were, with few exceptions, maintained 
at the academy by the Government, but at present every one 
has to support himself either wholly or in part; only the sons 
of meritorous officers in needy circumstances are admitted 
entirely tree of expense. 

The number of cadets at each junior school is between one 
hundred and ten and one hundred and twenty, divided into two 
companies, each company commanded by a major or captain, 
with one first and two second lieutenants. The cadet in each 
company receives a number, which is attached to every thing 
pertaining to him. 

The discipline at the four junior schools is military, but the 
instruction purely civil, with the addition of military drawing 
after models. 

The cadet-recruit is drilled by the cadet-corporal, and after- 
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wards in company and skeleton-battalion drill by a captain. 
Each company has five or six rooms, with ten or twelve ‘ 
cadets in each, under the command of a cadet-corporal ; two of | 
such rooms under the supervision of a lieutenant, his room 
being between the two, and communicating with them. Each 
company has, besides the two lieutenants, two governors, civil- 
ians, mostly candidates of theology, as repétiteurs, wearing a 
military uniform, but without rank; who, however, have no 
jurisdiction over even the cadets belonging to the two rooms 
under their supervision, but are bound to report every case 
against discipline and order to the lieutenant of the day, who, 
if the case is beyond his power, reports to the captain of the 
company, and so on. 

The cadets are divided into five classes of conduct (called 
“classes of morals”), each having its special prerogatives. No 
individual of the fifth class is permitted to converse with any 
other cadet, whether room or classmate; nor is anybody per- 
mitted to associate with him, except the corporal of the room, 
who is expected to assist him with all means in his power, to 
raise him, and, in consequence of good conduct, to recommend 
his transfer to a higher class. A certain number of marks is 
allowed to each class. The corporal keeps an account-book for 
marks, for more trifling cases of misconduct; a certain number 
of these will constitute one mark for a conduct class, on the 
record kept by a second lieutenant. 

The books of the cadet-corporal are open for inspection to 
each cadet of his room, and notice must be given the individual 
—in presence, if possible, of all his room-mates—of his having 
received such a mark. 

Deticiency in learning has nothing to do with the distribu- 
tion into classes of conduct, but lasciviousness in morals and 
continuous idleness in studies. The corporal must belong either 
to the first or second class. 

Meals are taken in a large hall, finely decorated with tables 
of honors, on which are preserved in gilt letters the names of 
such cadets as have never been in any other class of conduct 
but the first. 

Before dinner a dress parade by the colonel commanding is 
held, and marching in review: the band, to the number of 
fifteen, is composed of cadets. 

The corporal of each room has the distribution of the viands 
at the tables ; and the corporal uf the day, before and after the 
meal, has to recite, at a place in the middle of the hall, a pre- 
scribed form of saying grace. 

The members of each company sleep in one hall, under the 
supervision of a lieutenant and a watchman. 

ith the beginning of September the cadet aspirants enter 
the academies : the transfer from the.junior to the central school 
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is made already in the middle of August, to enable the cadet 
so transferred to prepare himself for the beginning of the 
course in September. 

The stay at the provincial cadet-house is for four years, the ~ 
transfer to Berlin being made at the age of from fifteen to 
sixteen. 

The studies are divided into four classes, each of about ten 
months’ duration; the remaining two months are spent as 
vacations. The transfer from one class into another is made 
after passing an examination before a board: no one is transferred 
to Berlin, if not thought competent. An unsuccessful candi- 
date may be permitted to stay another year in the same class; 
but the year will be deducted from the sum allowed to him for 
passing both academies; and in such case, he has to enter the 
army, according to his attainments, rated before a special com- 
mission either as corporal or ensign. 

The subjects of instruction at the junior schools are—His- 
tory, Geography, Plan-Drawing, Mathematics, German, French 
and Latin, Dancing and Fencing. 

Every evening repetitionary exercises, held by the lieutenants 
and governors, will take place with each class, recapitulating 
what has been taught them in the day. The method of scien- 
tific teaching is, 1 believe, quite a peculiar one—a combination 
of the repetitionary system and of professional and tutorial 
teaching. The professor for the first hour recapitulates, in the 


manner of ow questions to the class, the previous lesson, 


and in the second hour continues his lectures, which are tollowed 
in writing by the cadet. 

The students have to answer in writing, in their rooms, ques- 
tions given them every day at the lecture-rooms. 

One hour every day is devoted either to a walk by companies 
into the country, or the cadet is obliged to attend to his little 
garden; this done, he will join the others at the gymnastic 
ground, 

Wednesday afternoon and Sundays more extended rambles 
into the country are made, manceuvres executed, or spades taken 
and traces of small fortifications put up in proper places. 

In the school of Berlin (the War Academy) there are from 
four hundred and twenty to four hundred and fifty cadets, divi- 
ded into four companies, forming a battalion. Each class con- 
tains upwards of a hundred students. At the end of two years 
but sixty of these are advanced to the higher class ; the remain- 
ing forty, after having passed an examination before a board 
not constituted by their professors, are sent to the army either a< 
corporals or ensigns, to pursue their further studies like the other 
aspirants. Of the sixty that graduate, only thirty enter the last 
class, called “ Selecta ;” the remaining thirty enter the army as 
ensigns, and receive commissions for the first vacancy, without 
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further examination, but never before the expiration of at least 
one year’s time. 

Discipline and studies are military, and the organization is 
similar to that of the junior schools. 

The cadets are taught History, Geography, Mathematics, 
Military Literature, = oa of German Literature, Military 
Law and Regulations, Permanent and Temporary Fortification, 
Artillery, Tactics of the three arms, Surveying and Plan-Drawing, 
Physics and Chemistry, Mental Philosophy, German, French, 
English, Latin, Riding, Swimming, Dancing and Fencing, and 
Gymnastics. 

The system of teaching is exactly the same as in the provin- 
cial cadet-houses. The cadet, however, has the privilege of 
adding some hours for studies beyond the time of tattoo. As 
but thirty individuals aré transferred to the Selecta, the army can- 
not receive more than thirty officers directly from the academy ; 
these receive commissions to the regiments of their selection, no 
matter whether vacancies exist in them or not, and have prefer- 
ence before the ensigns, who have passed, perhaps, their exami- 
nation already two years ago, but could not be commissioned 
for want of a vacancy. 

Every cadet, before leaving the academy, may choose the regi- 
ment to which it is his wish to go, with the exception of the first 
wn of the guard, whose officers are selected by the king. 

rom the preceding accounts, it is seen that all the officers, 
whether passing through the academies or the division schouls, re- 
ceive a like professional education, to qualify them for the in- 
fantry and cavalry. Such graduates as are desirous of entering 
the engineer and artillery corps are brevetted to such regiment 
of their choice, and enter, after one year’s service with their arm, 
the combined artillery and engineer school at Berlin. 

Tue Division orn War Scuoors.—Any soldier of not less 
than seventeen, nor more than twenty years, and who has 
served for at least six months, having the necessary certificates 
from his company commander, in regard to his efficiency in 
practical instructions, may, with the permission of the colonel 
of his regiment, present himself for examination for ensign at 
the established division school, at the head-quarters of his army 


corps. 

The board of examination consists of the director of the school 
(a major), the two division chaplains, and of four first lieuten- 
‘ants, mostly of the infantry. The aspirant is examined in 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Elementary Mathematics, History, 
Geography, the German, Latin, and French languages, and Plan- 
Drawings and Sopagnaphy. 

Having failed in this examination, he may be allowed to pre- 
sent himself before the board after six or twelve months, ac- 
cording to the finding of the board ; those who have passed are 

a 
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nominated by their corps commander (after having been for at 
least three months acting corporals) as ensigns with their regi- 
ments, and receive commissions from the king as such. 

The school is divided into two classes, called the “ higher 
and lower cetus ;” each class taking a course of nine months, 
during which time the ensign is disconnected from the body of 

roops he belongs to, but has, if from the same garrison, to pre- 
sent himself, as a form of etiquette, on the Sunday parade- 
ground to his company, battalion, and regiment commander. 

During the three summer months the ensign joins his corps 
for field service. ‘ 

The studies at the school are not exclusively military, and 
are similar to those of the War Academy at Berlin, embracing 
the same objects, with the. addition of more practical exercises 
in surveying, and the tactics of the three arms. 

The lectures at the school begin with the end of September, 
when the time for field manceuvres of the troops has passed, 
commencing every day during the summer season at seven, dur- 
ing the winter season at eight o’clock in the morning, and end- 
ing at four in the afternoon, with the intermission of two 
hours for repose. From six to eight o’clock in the evening the 
ensign is obliged to study at his reom, being subjected to in- 
spections of the officer of the day; but as they are not quar- 
tered in barracks, and mostly live at great distances trom each 
other, the task of the inspecting officer is a very tedious one. 


At the end of the two years’ course, the student is subjected to 
’ 


a preliminary examination, called the ‘“‘¢entamen,” and it 
found competent, is sent to Berlin for the state examination, be- 
fore the general board, consisting of one major-general, as pres- 
ident, and five officers of lower grades. 

The examination lasts for more than one week, and consists 
(with the exception of the last day for verbal questions) in 
answering questions in writing, making essays and memoirs. 

If the student is not successful at the examination, he will be 
permitted to try again, after a stipulated time; but if again re- 
jected, either at the school in the ¢entamen, or in Berlin, at the 
Anal examination, he is no more allowed to present himself; 
and, if he chooses, may either serve a term of twelve years with 
his regiment as ensign, in order to be entitled, like all non-com- 
missioned officers, to employment in the civil service, or quit the 
service immediately. 

The system of examining and final classification in each arm 
is arranged by comparing the total number of marks of each ex- 
aminant. The coetticient of each branch of science is fixed by 
the importance such branch of science bears in a military edu- 
cation, the coetfticient for military sciences and art being natu- 
rally the highest. 

he successful graduate must have at least the required sum 
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total of all the marks; the greater number of marks gives sen- 
iority in the arm. 

Prior to the institution of the division schools, the appoint- 
ment for officers, with the exception of the scientific branches 
of the service, was mostly confined to the ranks of the nobility, 
entering the army through the military academies, but is now 
open to men of all classes and all persuasions. The very low 
pay of the subaltern officers, however, operates as a check for 
promotion from the ranks, because each candidate presenting 
himself as an aspirant for ensign has to show a certain amount 
of fortune or support from his family, allowing him to live in a 
manner becoming a gentleman. Besides, the assent of the ma- 
jority of the body of officers of his regiment is needed to his 
being promoted a lieutenant in that regiment; and if the can- 
didate, for one reason or another, cannot obtain that assent, 
he is not commissioned ; he may, however, with the consent of 
his regiment commander, and sometimes with the advice of the 
officers of the regiment, be transferred to another regiment, if 
the commander of such regiment and its corps of officers are 
willing to receive him, provided an order from the king for the 
transfer can be had, and the objections to the election in his 
own regiment were of such a character that they would not 
operate as an obstacle to his acceptance in any corps of officers. 

hen, such is the power of a united corps of officers, that, not 
unfrequently, an officer transferred by order of the king from the . 
guards to the line, or from one regiment of the line to another, 
for cause of some malfeasance, is peremptorily refused, and if 
his acceptance be insisted on, the entire corps may present their 
resignation, which checks necessarily the whole transaction. 


THE COMBINED ARTILLERY AND ENGINEER SCHOOL AT BERLIN.* 


Ensigns of the artillery and pioneer corps, and lieutenants 
from the academy at Berlin, having served for one year with 
their respective corps, join this school, the ensigns for three, the 
lieutenants for two years. The course for the class of ensigns 
is the same as at the Selecta in the Berlin Academy ; at the end 
of the first year, upon passing a successful examination, they 
are commissioned lieutenants in the army, and will continue 
their studies. 

The second class is visited in common by both officers of the 


artillery and engineer corps; in the first class both arms are 





* This school is under the direction of two generals, called curators. The first 
eurator is the inspector of the engineer corps; the second, of the artillery corps. 
The inspector of the school itself is a lieutenant-general. There is also a Board of 
Administration and a Board of Commissioners of Studies. ‘The military teachers are 
one major, six captains, and four first lieutenants. 
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separated in order to give them the more extended instructions 
in their own arms. 

Instructions during the last two years are given in military 
and civil engineering, and artillery, mathematics, physics, the 
art of war, tactics, topography, geodosy, military drawing, vete- 
rinary art, and French. he studies each year last for nine 
months. For the three summer months the officer joins his 
corps for practical application in the field and visits of for- 
tressses, foundries, laboratories, armories, and the like public 
establishments. At the end of the last year at the school, the 
examination -for lieutenants of engineers, or of artillery, respec- 
tively, takes place. The graduate is then first commissioned 
with his arm; if unsuccessful, he enters the infantry or cavalry, 
according to his choice. 

Officers of both scientific corps, when their turn for promo- 
tion to first lieutenants, captains, &., arrives, have to pass for 
each new degree an examination, and may, if not competent, be 
retarded in their promotion for one year or more. 

The combined school of engineer and artillery has a high rep- 
utation for its efficiency. The new German system of fortifica- 
tion, called the “ Polygonal System,” and which is imitated 
nearly by all nations of wena with the exception of the French, 
is the offspring of the engineering talent of the eléves of this 
school. Although the merits of this system have not been 
tested yet, and few professional writers have taken the subject 
into fair consideration, and the views of even these are so con- 
tradictory as to be unable to permit a conclusion to be drawn 
from them in regard to the merit of the system—and this 
the more so, as the German engineers preserve a decided 
silence, indifferent to praise or attack of their system—never- 
theless, ancient places are modified and new fortresses built, ac- 
cording to the polygonal principles, involving millions of dol- 
lars, which would not otherwise have been appropriated if the 
engineers, not of the German powers alone, but likewise of other 
nations, had not felt sufficient confidence in the new system. 

The dominating principles of the Polygonal system are, adap- 
tation to all the minutest advantages which the peculiar topog- 
raphy of a place may offer, and certain advantages to be se- 
cured by a special manner of fortification of distinct localities, 
after the principles of Montalambert and Coehorn. 


THE GENERAL SCHOOL OF WAR AT BERLIN. 


Each regiment, with the exception of those of the scientific 
corps, may present every year two candidates, who have served 
at least for three years with their arm, for examination for this 
school. The preliminary examinations are made all at the 
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same time, at the head-quarters of each army corps; the final one 
at Berlin. 

The number of eléves at this school is upwards of one hun- 
dred and twenty, and the term of studies is for three years. 

Subjects of studies during this time are :— 

Fortification and Artillery, Tactics, Physical Geography and 
Geology, Physics, Geography and History, Logic, Military 
Jurisprudence, Military and Political Administration, History 
of War, Art of Sieges, Staff Duties, French, and Veterinary 
Art. 

The course of instruction is nine months in each year, the 
method of teaching by lectures, the student following in wri- 
ting. Frequent preparations of essays are made; during the re- 
maining three months the candidate will serve with one of the 
arms, not his own ; so that an infantry officer exercises, during 
the three summer months, the first year with the cavalry, the 
second with the artillery, and the third with an engineer corps, 
thus acquiring practical as well as theoretical instruction in all 
the arms. 

According to the results of an examination at the end of the 
third year, the best eight or ten are sent to the Topographical 
Department, attached to the war bureau, and are there employed 
in completing the trigonometrical survey of the country, and in 
reconnoitring the frontiers and fortresses, &c. After the expi- 
ration of three years, they will join their regiments like all 
the others, and when their regular promotion to first lieutenants 
in their regiments has been made, may soon after receive an 
appointment in the staff corps or corps of general adjutants, as 
captain. In time of war, the staff corps is augmented by the 
other individuals that have passed the school of war, and, if ne- 
cessary, by such others as are qualified for the position. 

The cavalry school at Schwedt, to which every year are sent 
two officers of each cavalry regiment, for preparing a uniform 
riding and drilling manual, is of acknowledged practical value. 
The officers, upon their return, instruct their brother ofticers, 
and these the non-commissioned officers. 

To attain like results for the infantry, a battalion, composed 
of non-commissioned officers and privates (from each company 
of the army one private, and from each battalion two non-com- 
missioned officers), is located at Potsdam, and called the “ Bat- 
talion of Instruction” (Lehr-Battalion). Each regiment of the 
line gives a lieutenant for one year. These, on their return, serve 
as instructors in the drill; thus a perfect uniform drill in the 
manual is acquired throughout the army. 

At Annaberg is'a school which prepares non-commissioned 
officers and musicians for the regimental bands, mostly sons of 
meritorious non-commissioned officers. 

At Berlin is a central gymnastic and swimming school, to 
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which likewise representatives of each regiment are sent, who 
act at their return as teachers. 

Each garrison has regimental and battalion schools, at which 
non-commissioned officers and privates receive additional in- 
struction in German, Tnaieadin, History, and Elementary 
Mathematics ; and garrison schools for soldiers’ children. The 
teachers in these schools are taken from the corps of officers of 
the respective regiments. 

Prussia has no special school of application—there can be had 
no better one than the army itself; and the peculiar military 
system of the country, requiring a discharge at the end of the 
month of September of about two hundred soldiers of each bat- 
talion that have served their term, and receiving as many re- 
cruits, which during winter-time must be drilled, disciplined, 
and theoretically instructed, so that with the beginning of spring 
they may be sufficiently prepared for battalion drill, gives the 
officers a perfect routine, and taxes their ability and sense of 
duty to the utmost. 

Nor does the Government relax in its attention to promote in 
the officer the desire to advance and perfect himself’ in all use- 
ful studies. Every year, in accordance with cabinet orders, 
lists are circulated among the officers of each regiment, on which 
each officer is requested to state what foreign languages he pro- 
fesses to speak, and in what special branches of science he con- 
siders himself particularly efficient. These lists are laid by the 
war department before the king, and from them such officers 
are taken as are believed to be qualified for such or such position 
orcommand. Each year,shortly before the manceuvring season 
for regiments and brigades begins, every officer up to the rank 
of major receives from the commander of the regiment, beyond 
that rank, respectively from the brigade, division, and corps 
commander, written orders, with an amount of troops belong- 
ing to the rank next above his, at his disposal; the order is 
' opened on the field where the maneeuvre is to begin; a quar- 
ter ofan hour is granted for making his dispositions, two offi- 
cers always operating against each other. A fortnight’s time 
is given for rendering a written relation in prescribed form. 
The memorial must be accompanied by a plan, showing the 
nature of the topography, and the operation and dislocation of 
the troops. 

These essays are likewise forwarded to the war department. 

The officers of each regiment have every year a target-shoot- 
ing with the weapons of their arm, requiring each to shoot a 
certain number ot marks, 

Twice every week fencing practices, in presence of the regi- 
ment or brigade commander, are held. 

Every garrison has its gymnastic and swimming school, 
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which are open to the entrance of civilians for a small consider- 
ation, forming the fund for sustaining the establishments. 

At the fortresses every year gham sieges are carried on, regu- 
lar parallels and approaches, mines and countermines are dug, 
and the infantry are shown how to conduct themselves during 
the siege. 

At the end of July, the artillery brigade of each army corps 
is concentrated ; the field artillery, after a month of target prac- 
tice, join the troops for field manceuvres, during which time the 
siege artillery are throwing up on their drill-ground field fortifi- 
cations, and, establishing their batteries, try to demolish them. 

The pioneer corps is practising, in like manner, every thing 
requisite for the service of their arm. 

ermission is always granted to officers, when they ask, to do 
a year’s service with another arm, not their own. Frequently 
they are commanded to carry on public surveys, either for for- 
tresses, or on the trigonometrical survey, in which case officers 
from the infantry corps are most generally taken. 

Officers of the Landwehr of the first ban, excepting the 
major commanding the battalion, and the officers commanded 
to do duty with the Landwehr, have served mostly as one 
year’s volunteers with the line regiments, or have been ensigns 
and orderly sergeants. Expressing his intention to serve as a 
one year’s volunteer, he is compelled to pass an examination 
before a civil board of commissioners of his district, receiving, if 

assed, a certificate of qualification. The number of volunteers 
is limited to four of each company, and they have to furnish their 
own uniforms, and support themselves entirely. An_ officer, 
selected by the commander of the regiment, has to give them 
all necessary theoretical as well as practical instructions, At 
the end of his service he is examined before a board of ofticers 
of his regiment, and if found sufficiently instructed, will receive 
‘a certificate, signed by the board and his regiment commander, 
stating his ability and fitness as a Landwehr officer, and if 
elected by the corps of the battalion belonging to his district, 
may be promoted to a second lieutenant. Every year a certain 
number of these officers are called in, to do service for the term 
of six weeks, with one of the line regiments, during which 
time they will receive the same pay as the line officers, receiv- 
ing no pay at all when not on duty. In time of war, an ex- 
change of ofticers between the Line and Landwehr commences. 
First lieutenants of the line take charge of the companies of the 
Landwehr regiments having the same number; an equal num- 
ber of these join the line regiments. The rich military litera- 
ture of the Germans, and the libraries established in every large 
garrison, and open all the time, without charge, to the officers’ 
use, is promoting, to a great extent, the desire to instruct them- 
selves still further. 
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To conclude this essay, I have taken the liberty to copy a 
aragraph from the report of the military commission to 
urope in 1855 and 1856 :— 

‘‘ By means of the facilities afforded for theoretical attainments, and of the con- 
tinual practical exercises in every department required for the instruction of the 
new levies, the officers of the Prussian army, formerly remarkable chiefly for 
attention to the minutiz of military service, have become highly accomplished in 
their profession, and have made most creditable progress in the art of engineer- 
ing, in artillery, aud in military science and literature.” 


DRILL AND DISCIPLINE. 


We have always been ready to bear testimony to the admi- 
rable fighting and praiseworthy fortitude of the great armies, ° 
which, having achieved the salvation of our nationality, have 
now been mustered out of the service, and returned, full of 
glory and honor, to the peaceful pursuits of private life. They 
were brought into the field patriots, but not soldiers, and many 
of those recruited in the latter days had no time to become sol- 
diers, although, without instruction, they did “‘ yeomen’s duty” 
on the final fields of the war. From first to last, they were 
men who abandoned, for the time, their workshops, ploughs, 
counters, and benches, to strike a blow for their country. They 
would have done better, and the war would have been sooner 
brought to a conclusion, had they been trained and tried 
soldiers when they took up their weapons; had they received 
that “baptism of the flag, that baptism which puts in the 
heart of the soldier virtues of which the citizen is ignorant—a 
a not of fire, but of discipline.” 

oreign nations have twitted us with this want of armies, in 
the proper understanding of the word; and we have been told, 
by our own officers, that men have frequently been taken into 
battle who had never before fired a musket. We have no re- 
proach or censure for the past; it is of our military future 
that we now speak. Without offering hints at a new organi- 
zation, which is now receiving the undivided attention of our 
most distinguished and experienced military men, we wish to 
say a single word with regard to the troops returned, or what- 
ever inilitary establishment the Government shall ordain. 

Let a strict system of pritL be at once established in all 
arms; let us imitate the Roman system in daily drills of all 
kinds, for veterans and recruits alike; let the men be posted in 
sufficient numbers to practise continually at evolutions of the 
line, with a combination of the three arms; let there be artillery 
schools of practice and cavalry camps, commanded by our very 
best. generals, whose duty shall be no sinecure, but constant 
labor of instruction and manceuvre; and let there be no delay 
in this. Now, for the first time, this may be done; and while 

Vou. IV.—14 
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the still unsettled state of portions of the country renders the 
presence of troops necessary, we may at once accomplish the 
preservation of order, the instruction and veteranizing of our 
men, and the perfection of a nucleus, around which hundreds 
_ of thousands of men could be aggregated in a moment at a new 
call of the Republic. 

And akin to this is a tightening of the reins of ptscrPLiNnE. 
Conquering armies are usually not remarkable for this. War 
creates license, and the component parts are kept together more 
by a muscular, articulation than by a solid osseous anatomy. 
Practices obtain; offences are overlooked; slight departures 
from discipline ignored—especially with volunteer armies— 
until at times it is difficult to secure prompt obedience to 
orders which are distasteful to the men, flushed with suc- 
cess which they have achieved. Now, also, is the time to 
remedy this. Let us come back to strict army government: 
it will make men machines indeed, but machines which, in- 
spired by intelligence, will work immediately, vigorously, and 
harmoniously—machines which will crush with iron force 
through the ranks of any new eneiny. 

Large or small, we must have a permanent army, and not 
always depend upon an improvised one. 

These desultory remarks have some peculiar value, when we 
remember that there may be other wars, and that soon. We 
have made a magnificent stride among the military nations of 
the world, and we must be ready not simply to deal with them, 
but to dictate to them, in the great war congresses of future 
years. Every thing, material, men, military traditions, and a 
strong military system, should be ready for any new emergency ; 
and, if our people are alive to the principle of economy, let 
them be assured that, in this respect, preparation, instruction, 
and discipline, will save us vast sums in the end. In the 
words of Baron Ambert :—‘ Improvised armies, having less 
consistence than permanent ones, are necessarily more nu- 
merous: then organization interrupts the entire economic 
system of the State; agriculture, industry, and commerce are 
suspended in their course, and wealth disappears.” 
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RETALIATION IN WAR. 


WE presume that many of our readers noticed, some time 
ago, the debate in the Congress of the United States on the 
subject of retaliation upon rebel prisoners of war in our hand, 
for the treatment ours received from the rebel authorities ; 
and we think not a few must have been surprised at the 
course of that discussion. That opinions on this subject should 
differ is very natural ; but so very wide a difference, or rather a 
direct conflict of opinion, on fundamental principles, would 
suggest that either the law itself was unsettled, or that the 
speakers did not well understand it. Indeed, on these questions 
of the laws and usages of war, there is great want of informa- 
tion, not only among our people generally, but also among our 
legislators, courts, lawyers, military officers, and other public 
men. Nor is this ‘to be wondered at. Prior to the present 
war, the people of the United States made no claim to be a 
military people; on the contrary, they prided themselves as 
being czvel, in the strict sense of that word, and disclaimed and 
discountenanced all knowledge of the military art, or acquaint- 
ance with the science of war. Indeed, a profound peace of 
more than three-quarters of a century could scarcely be said to 
be interrupted by the insignificant contest of 1812, or the short 
war with the weak and demoralized Republic of Mexico. 
During this long period our pursuits as a nation have been, not 
of arms, but of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 
Moreover, our very astute politicians and legislators have as- 
sured us, time and again, that there was no necessity for any 
military organization or military knowledge in the United 
States, for our untrained militia were more than sufficient for 
any contingency that could possibly arise. It is true that 
Washington and his contemporaries, who achieved our indepen- 
dence and founded the Republic, took a ‘different view of this 
question; but who would presume to compare their opinions 
with those of the sages who lead our modern Congressional 
debates ! 

Before entering upon a general discussion of this subject, it 
may be well to refer, in regard to definitions and principles, to 
professional writers on the laws of war. 

In the * Instructions for the Government of the Armies of the 
United States in the Field,” prepared by Dr. Lieber and Gen- 
eral Hitchcock, it is said :— ° 

“The law of war can no more wholly dispense with retaliation than can the law 
of nations, of which it is a breach. Yet civilized nations acknowledge retaliation as 


the sternest feature of war. A reckless enemy often leaves to his opponent no 
other means of securing himself against the repetition of barbarous outrage. 
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“ Retaliation will, therefore, never be resorted to as a measure of mere revenge, 
but only as a means of protective retribution, and, moreover, cautiously and un- 
avoidably; that is to say, retaliation shall only be resorted to after careful inquiry 
into the real occurrence, and the character of the misdeeds that may demand 
retribution. 

“ Unjust or inconsiderate retaliation removes the belligerents farther and farther 
from the mitigating rules of a regular war, and by rapid steps leads them nearer 
to the internecine wars of savages.” 


Professor Woolsey, in his “ Elements of International Law,” 
says: “If one belligerent treats prisoners of war harshly, the 
other may do the same; or if one squeezes the expenses of the 
war out of an invaded territory, the other may follow in his 
steps. It thus becomes a measure of self-protection, and secures 
the greatest amount of humanity from unfeeling military 
officers. But there is a limit to the rule. If one general kills 
in cold blood some hundreds of prisoners who embarrass his 
motions, his antagonist may not be justified in staining himself 
by similar crime, nor may he break his word or oath because 
the other has done so before.” 

General Halleck, in his work on “ International Law and 
Laws of War,” in speaking of the rule of reciprocity, says: “If 
the enemy refuses to shape his conduct by the milder usages of 
war, and adopts the extreme and rigorous principles of former 
ages, we may do the same; but if he exceed these extreme 
rights, and becomes barbarous and cruel in his conduct, we 
cannot, as a general thing, follow retort upon his subjects by 
treating them in like manner. We cannot go beyond the limits 
prescribed by international law to the rights ot belligerents.” 
And, after giving several examples of justifiable retaliation, he 
adds: ‘‘ But suppose an enemy should massacre all prisoners of 
war, this would not atford a suflicient justification for the oppos- 
ing belligerent to do the same. Suppose our enemy should use 
poisoned weapons, or poison springs and food, the rule of reci- 
procity would not justify us in resorting to the same means of 
retaliation. A savage enemy might kill alike old men, women, 
and children, but no civilized power would resort to similar 
measures of cruelty and barbarism, under the plea that they 
were justified by the law of retaliation.” 

In February, 1862, Major-General Curtis reported that forty- 
two of our eis and men of one regiment had been poisoned 
by eating provisions at Mudtown, in Arkansas, which the re- 
treating rebels had peat and left behind; whereupon the 
commanding general of the Department issued an order, from 
which we make the following extract : — 


“We cannot retaliate by adopting the same barbarous mode of warfare; nor can 
we retaliate by punishing the innocent for the acts of the guilty. The laws of 
war forbid this, But the same code authorizes us to retaliate upon the guilty par- 
ties. Any person guilty of such acts, when captured, will not be treated as ordi- 
nary prisoners of war; they will not be shot, but will suffer the ignominious 
punishment of being hung as felons. Moreover, all officers are, in a measure, 
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responsible for the acts of the troops under their command. Officers of troops 
guilty of such acts, although not themselves the advisers or abettors of crime. will, 
therefore, when captured, be put in irons, and conveyed as criminals to these head- 
quarters. Tho laws of war make it their duty to prevent such barbarities; if 
they neglect that duty, they must suffer the consequences.” 


These authorities are fully sustained by older writers on the 
laws and usages of war. j ow them we draw the following 
conclusions :— 

1. That retaliation is a well-settled principle of the modern 
law of war, and is resorted to by the most civilized and Chris- 
tian people. 

2. It must not be applied in a spirit of revenge, nor unneces- 
sarily as a punishment; the object of its use being to prevent a 
repetition of the offence or crime which is retaliated on the 
enemy. 

3. Retaliation may be, as the word indicates, literally im 
kind, that is, “ an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” or in 
a more general sense, other countervailing measures being 
adopted by way of retaliation. 

4, The law of retaliation in war has its limits, as well as 
criminal law in time of peace, the object of both being, not 
revenge, but prevention ; not primarily the punishment of the 
individual offender, but to deter others from a like crime. 

5. Asin time of peace we generally punish only the guilty 
party, so in time of war we generally retaliate only on the indi- 
vidual offender. But there are exceptions in both cases. Thus, 
all the members of a town or corporation are held responsible 
in damages for the neglect or carelessness of their agents; sc, 
in war, a city, an army, or an entire community, is sometimes 
punished for the illegal acts of its rulers or individual mem- 
bers. 

6. Retaliation is limited in extent by the same rule which 
limits punishment in all civilized governments and among all 
Christian people—it must never degenerate into savage or bar- 
barous cruelty. 

To illustrate and discuss the foregoing rules, we will now 
apply them to the question of retaliation for the treatment of 
our prisoners of war by the rebel authorities. In regard to 
this treatment, we think that documentary evidence recently 
laid before Congress fully sustains the statement of the official 
report of the General-in-chief, submitted to Congress in 1863, 
viz.: ‘Our soldiers, who, by the casualties of war, have been 
captured by them, have been stripped of their blankets, cloth- 
ing, and shoes, even in the winter season, and then confined in 
damp and loathsome prisons, and only half fed on damaged 
provisions, or actually starved to death: while hundreds have 
terminated their existence, loaded with irons, in filthy prisons ; 
not a few, after a semblance of trial by some military tribunal, 
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have been actually murdered by their inhuman keepers. In 
tine, the treatment of our prisoners of war by the rebel authori- 
ties has been even more barbarous than that which Christian 
captives formerly suffered from the pirates of Tripoli, Tunis, 
and Algiers; and the horrors of ‘ Belle Isle’ and ‘Libby 
Prison’ exceed even those of ‘British hulks,’ or the ‘ Black 
Hole of Calcutta.’ And this atrocious conduct is ae by 
the people and commended by the public press of Richmond as 
a ‘means of reducing the Yankee ranks.’ ’ 

Admitting this to be a true statement of the treatment re- 
ceived by our prisoners of war, the question arises, may we 
retaliate, and if so, on whom, and to what extent ? 

We think there can be no doubt that this is a fair case for 
retaliation, and that it would justify us in carrying it to the 
extreme limit authorized by the laws and usages of war. But 
upon whom are we to apply it, and what is the extreme limit 
beyond which it cannot be carried? These are important 
questions, but by no means new. 

In the first place, we may retaliate upon the authors of this 
barbarous and cruel treatment, and upon all the officers, agents, 
and soldiers who have engaged in it, as participes criminis. 
We have not been, and may not be, able to reach the rebel 
leaders who are the principal authors of these crimes ; but 
whenever any officers or other persons, who have been engaged 
in this atrocious conduct against our soldiers, are captured, we 
hold it to be the bounden duty of the Executive to see that 
these individuals are duly punished. In such cases there 
should be no ill-timed leniency, no soft-hearted clemency, no 
weak-backed swerving from the stern duty of inflicting just 
punishment, even though the culprit should be the magistrate’s 
own son! Leniency to an enemy in such a case is but another 
name for cruelty to our own soldiers. 

But if the actual authors and agents of this cruelty to our 
soldiers cannot be reached, may we retaliate upon individuals 
who have not been active participants in such cruelty? We 
answer, undoubtedly yes. This is a case where the entire com- 
munity becomes responsible for the acts of its rulers, and each 
individual member is subject to the law of retaliation. More- 
over, this case does not rest on a mere abstract principle or rule 
of right. The community not only acquiesced, but urged their 
rulers and agents on to the commission of these atrocities. 
The entire rebel press advocated and justified them, and even 
the rebel women have so far forgotten their sex, and their mis- 
sion of mercy on earth, as to approve and encourage acts of 
cruelty which it was supposed could be committed only by & 
savage people and in the most barbarous ages; and for these 
acts we say unquestionably their husbands and brothers and 
suns are both legally and morally responsible, and may be re- 
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taliated on. But what shall be the nature and extent of such 
retaliation ? 

As already remarked, retaliation need not, and in many 
cases ought not, to be in kind. Vattel very justly says: “‘ What 
right have you to cut off the nose and ears of the ambassador 
of a barbarian who has treated your ambassador in that man- 
ner?” And again: “The senate, and even Tiberius himself, 
thought it unlawful to adopt the use of poison, even against a 

erfidious enemy, as a kind of retaliation or reprisal.” The 

ind of retaliation must therefore depend upon the nature of 
the offence and the criminality of the individual offender. The 
correct rule is given in the general order, already referred to, 
in the case of the supposed Arkansas poisoning. We could not 
poison rebel soldiers in retaliation, but we could punish with 
imprisonment, chains, and even death, the actual perpetrators 
of the atrocity and the officers who either connived at it or 
neglected to prevent it. And so of the rebel authorities who 
ordered, and of their officers and agents who executed this sys- 
tem of cruelty; we cannot starve, nor freeze, nor roast them ; 
but we may condemn and execute, or otherwise less severely 
punish them, for the offences which they have committed 
against the laws of war. And if we are unable to punish the 
individual offenders, we may, by the severe and extreme usages 
of war, retaliate in kind upon any rebel soldiers that fall into 
our hands, provided that by such retaliation we may reason- 
ably expect to mitigate the sufferings of our own men. We 
cannot do this in mere revenge; Dor can we carry it to the 
savage cruelty of actual starvation. On this subject we give 
an extract from a letter of Dr. Lieber, published in Zhe Daily 
Globe (Washington) of January 25, 1865 :— 


“T am not opposed to retaliation because it strikes those who are not or may not 
be guilty of the outrage we wish to put an end to. That is the terrible character 
of almost all retaliation in war. I abhor this revenge on prisoners of war, because 
we would sink thereby to the level of the enemy’s shame and dishonor. ll re- 
taliation has some limit. If we fight with Indians who slowly roast their prisoners, 
we cannot roast in turn the Indians whom we may capture. And what is more, I 
defy Congress or Government to make the Northern people treat captured South- 
erners as our sons are treated by them. God be thanked, you could not do it, and 
if you could, how it would brutalize our own people! I feel the cruelty as keenly 
as any one; I grieve most bitterly that people whom we and all the world have 
taken to possess the common attributes of humanity, and who after all are our kin, 
have sunk so loathsomely low. * * * Those who can allow such crimes would 
not be moved by cruelties inflicted upon their soldiers in our hands. These cruel- 
ties, therefore, would be simply revenge, not retaliation; for retaliation, as an ele- 
ment of the law of war, and of nations in general, implies the idea of thereby stop- 
ping a certain evil. But no mortal shall indulge in revenge. 

“T am indeed against all dainty treatment of the prisoners in our hands, but for 
the love of our country and the great destiny of our people, do a sink, even in 
single cases, to the level of our unhappy, shameless enemy. * 

“If you could march out some ten thousand prisoners in our hands and say to 
the enemy, ‘ Kither you treat our prisoners better, or we execute every one of these 
ten thousand prisoners in our hands,’ and if you could make the enemy believe you, 
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I would say this is plain retaliation. But could you do it? would you do it? And 
as to starving those who have starved our sons, and by the thousand, why, every 
one knows the thing cannot be done, and Heaven be praised it is so.” 


While fully concurring with this distinguished juriscon- 
sult, that we cannot retaliate upon the rebel prisoners of war to 
the barbarous extent of starving, freezing, or roasting them, we 
think, nevertheless, that the sufferings of our prisoners justify 
and requiré retaliation, and retaliation in kind, so far as is per- 
missible by the laws of war. The rebel authorities say that 
they are unable to furnish their soldiers or our prisoners with 
the same ration that we do, but have a bill of fare which they 
pretend to supply to prisoners, poor and scanty, it is true, but 
sufficient to support life, and to prevent any serious sufferings 
from hunger. Let us give the same fare to their officers and 
men in our hands. No one can complain of this. But the 
rebels do not follow their pretended bill of fare; on the con- 
trary, we know that they have often reduced it in quantity or 
quality so as to cause starvation and death. We, as a civilized 
and Christian people, cannot do this. Again, they give our 
eee no clothing, and frequently strip them of what they 
1ave, so that they die from exposure to the weather. Under 
such circumstances, we are under no obligations to clothe their 
officcrs and men who are prisoners in our hands; but we have 
no right to take their lives by barbarous exposure to the cold. 
And again, thousands of our men have been compelled to labor 
in their work-shops in order to earn a scanty supply of food. 
Here again we can retaliate in kind. Let us make their officers 
and soldiers work for their food. Such retaliation is justifiable 
by the usages of civilized warfare. Again, we may demand of 
the enemy that such of his officers and agents as are clearly 
proven to have killed, starved, or maltreated our prisoners, 
shall be duly punished; and if he refuse this, we may select a 
corresponding number of his officers in our hands, and place 
them in irons or cells, and feed them on bread and water only, 
till he will abate the evil. 

We suggest these modes simply to show that we can retaliate 
upon the enemy for his treatment of our A dee without vio- 
lating the laws and usages of war. Probably other means, 
more effective, but still legitimate, might be resorted to ; and if 
so, we think it the duty of the Executive to order them. If our 
enemies make themselves savages and brutes, we cannot imi- 
tate them ; but we can and ought to employ every legitimate 
means of punishing their violations of the laws of war, and the 
rights and duties of humanity. 

By the common consent all modern writers on international 
law, prisoners of war are forbidden to be treated with undue 
severity. If they are not exchanged, and no en is 
made for their support by their own government, the captor 
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must supply them with the necessary food, clothing, and shelter. 
They can be punished only for actual offences against the laws 
of war, but not for being enemies. The rebels have violated all 
these well-established and well-known rules. We have the 
right, the means, and the opportunity to punish them for their 
inhumanity, and it is our duty to do so. We owe this, not 
only to our own suffering soldiers, but to humanity, to history, 
and to the world. Let us show to all that we will enforce the 
laws of war, by vindicating the right, and sternly punishing 
the wrong-doer. It is.true that too much severity in punishing 
crime often ends in needless cruelty ; and it is equally true that 
too much leniency in enforcing the law often leads to the com- 
mission of crime. The rigorous enforcement of law, in war as 
well as peace, tends to cause its proper observance. 

But there are other matters besides the treatment of our pris- 
oners of war, for which we have just cause for retaliation on 
the rebels. 

All remember the horrors of the massacre of Fort Pillow, 
and the barbarous treatment of our soldiers and Union men in 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, and Georgia. These crimes 
still remain unpunished. But how are we to retaliate? We 
certainly cannot raise the black flag, and massacre an equal 
number of the enemy who may fall into our hands. But we 
can punish with death any one of the perpetrators of these 
fiendish acts who may be captured. Moreover, Forrest and 
Buford, and any of their officers who favored or permitted these 
acts of their followers, are subject to the same penalty. An 
officer is responsible tor the conduct of his command, and is 
himself prima facie guilty of the crimes they commit. It rests 
upon him to prove his innocence. Upon the same principle 
the rebel authorities, and through them their whole army, are 
responsible for these acts, unless they take the proper measures 
to punish the perpetrators. Our Government should demand 
that this be done, and if refused we would be justified in placing 
in irons a corresponding number of prisoners of war, and treat- 
ing them with the utmost rigor authorized by the laws of war. 

But it may be said that our officers and soldiers have some- 
times been guilty of like, if not equal atrocities ; and that some 
of our high officers have been applauded by the ene 
press for tyranny and cruelty towards rebels who have fallen 
into their hands. 

In regard to the first proposition, we remark, that individual 
instances of cruelty and crime occur in all wars, which no au- 
thority can entirely prevent; and to the latter, that newspa- 
pers, when manipulated by party politicians, sometimes attempt 
to make great men and heroes out of very poor and very bad 
materials. Such bubbles, however, are usually burst by the 
inflation. 
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The proper question for consideration is, whether our Govern- 
ment has ever encouraged such cruelties, whether it has taken 
the proper measures to punish the guilty parties. Whatever 
may be said in regard to any particular individual, or any iso- 
lated case, it must be admitted by all that our officials generally 
have exerted themselves most strenuously to prevent and pun- 
ish all military crimes, whether committed against our own 
people or against rebels. We can hardly take up a newspaper 
without seeing a notice or record of trials or dismissals for such 
offences. But who has ever seen such notices in the rebel news- 
papers? Even the atrocities of Fort Pillow were almost univer- 
sally approved by the rebel press, and the perpetrators were 
féted and applauded throughout the rebel States. In this re- 
spect the conduct of the two belligerents presents the strongest 
possible contrast—the one being governed by the most lenient 
rulers of civilized warfare, while the course of the other has 
been marked by barbarous cruelty, and an almost savage thirst 
for blood. And this course of the rebels is proved, not only 
by the een of their soldiers, but by the orders of their gen- 
erals, the tone of their press, the official dispatches of their 
rulers, the private letters of their citizens, and especially the 
conduct of their women; for we know of no modern war in 
which the female character has been so debased, and so desti- 
tute of all the softer attributes which ought to adorn the sex. 

There are some who think that the character of the rebels has 


become so debased by this course of warfare, that retaliation 

against them will have very little effect. And we might al- 

most infer from the ——— made from Dr. Lieber, that even 
a 


his cool and practical mind had arrived at the same conclusion. 
There can be no doubt that civil wars and unjustifiable rebel- 
lions and insurrections greatly debase the human character. 
- Shakspeare says :-— 
“Worthy to be a rebel, for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do swarm upon him,” 

Nevertheless, we are of opinion that even our rebels, how- 
ever much “the multiplying villanies of nature do swarm upon 
them,” may be made amenable at the bar of international Jus- 
tice, and that retaliation will produce its effect even upon the 
Richmond cabal. And we think this has already been proven, 
as will appear by the following examples :— 

Two rebel officers were tried, condemned, and executed, in 
the Department of the Ohio, for violations of the laws of war 
to which the penalty of death was attached. The rebel authori- 
ties pretended that these proceedings were illegal and unauthor- 
ized, and, seizing Captains Flynn and Sawyer for the expiatory 
sacrifice, they condemned them to be executed by way of what 
they called retaliation. The President promptly ordered Gen- 
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eral Lee’s son and another rebel officer, prisoners of war, to be 
placed in close confinement, with directions to hang them the 
moment authentic information was received that Flynn and 
Sawyer were hung. This brought the rebels to their senses, 
Captains Flynn and Sawyer were exchanged—not hung. 

gain, the rebel authorities directed that no officer of colored 
troops should be exchanged as a prisoner of war, but that 
all should be turned over to State authorities, to be tried and 
punished under State laws, on the charge of inciting, by their 
commissions as officers of colored troops, servile insurrections. 
The President ordered that an equal number of Confederate 
officers from the States in which ours were captured should be 
placed in close confinement, and be treated precisely as our 
officers were treated. This ended the rebel braggadocio, so far 
as colored troops were concerned. Indeed, after violating all 
rules of civilized warfare by giving no quarter to our colored 
troops, merely because they were colored, murdering and 
shamefully treating the officers who commanded them, the 
rebel authorities have organized colored troops of their own, 
thus acknowledging before the world the illegality as well as 
inhumanity of their former course, 

We remark, in conclusion, that in order to make retaliation 
effective, it should be dirested, as far as possible, against, rebel 
officers rather than against their private soldiers. It is well 
known that the rank and file of the rebel armies are mostly 
composed of the poorer and ignorant classes—what the negrves 
call “the poor white trash” of the Southern States, while their 
officers are almost exclusively aristocratic planters and slave- 
owners. They have very little sympathy with their soldiers, 
and care very little about the treatment they receive. But 
they are peculiarly sensitive when retaliation is applied to their 
own class. This was shown in the case of General Lee’s son, 
who was confined as one of the hostages for Captains Flynn and 
Sawyer. 

Norr.—Since the foregoing was written, the war has been 
brought to a close, but it is now that such principles ought to 
be settled, and our recent experience will help us to such a 
settlement of the doctrine of retaliation in war. We have 
preserved the exact form of the paper, as referring to the 
actual war, rather than impair it by alterations.—Ep. 


THE QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S REPORT. 


GenerAL Meas has sent us his report of the operations of 
his Department up to November 3d, 1864; and without. at- 
tempting to analyze or review it, we have jotted down a few of 
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the statistics and interesting facts it contains. Brief as it is, it 
has vaiue in an historical point of view, and bears marks of the 
eye and hand of an educated and experienced soldier ; one who 
although his arduous duties have been well done, we have 
sometimes regretted not to see in a high command in the 
field. 

His preliminary statement shows that during the year ac- 
counts to the amount of $284,809,697 72 passed the official 
examination required by law, prior to transmission to the 
Treasury for final examination and settlement. They number 
7,913; 7,828 accounts remain on hand to be examined, relating 
to disbursements, amounting to $221,339,550 48. 

During the year preceding the last annual report from this 
office the accounts examined and transmitted to the Treasury 
covered disbursements to the amount of $118,463,312 03. 

He gives aclear and graphic account of the duties of the 
Department during the famous Chattanooga campaign, and 
lays stress upon the valuable services of General Allen, Colo- 
nels Easton, Condit, Smith, and Donaldson ; and with reference 
to the later campaign, quotes General Sherman’s testimony to 
the fact that his vast army, operating at a distance of three 
hundred miles from Nashville, was supplied in a manner to 
receive his most thorough satisfaction and approval. 

With reference to the use of military railroads in the Depart- 
ment of the Cumberland, he says :— 


“On the 1st of November, 1863, there were in use in the Department of the 
Cumberland one hundred and twenty-three (123) miles of military railroads; with 
thirty (30) locomotives; three hundred and fifty (350) cars; one hundred and 
eighty-seven (187) persons employed in the transportation dépét, and four thou- 
sand (4,000) in the railroad service; average dispatched per day, 40 cars. On the 
14th of September, 1864, the number of miles of railroad in use was nine hundred ° 
and fifty-six (956); the number of locomotives, one hundred and sixty-five (165); 
of cars, fifteen hundred (1,500); of persons employed in transportation depart- 
ment, one hundred and fifty (150); in railroad service, ten thousand eight hundred 
and five (10,805); dispatched per day, 150 cars. 

“There had been transported by railroad in the above period 298,528 tons of 
freight and supplies, and over one hundred and forty thousand troops. 

“This is a statement of the dispatch south. The road being for a considerable 
part of the time fully occupied in sending forward supplies, the great movement of 
troops was made by marching from Nashville south. 

“The return business from the front included vast numbers of disabled and 
broken-down animals returned to the dépét for sale, or for recuperation at the base 
of supplies; about ten thousand rebel prisoners; forty thousand sick and wounded 
soldiers; fifty thousand returning veteran volunteers, and fifty thousand tons of 
returned freight. — 

“The expenditures at Nashville by the Quartermaster’s Department, exclusive 
of the military railroad service, amounted to nearly fourteen millions of dollars 
($14,000,000).” 


This statement of only a partial service will give to our 
readers some idea of the influence of railroads upon modern 
war; and what follows will show the part that the electric tele- 
graph has played :— 
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“The requisitions for construction, maintenance, and operation of the military 
telegraph during the fiscal year amounted to six hundred and six thousand dollars. 
Of this sum there was applied to purchase of material two hundred and six thous 
sand dollars; the balance being absorbed by wages of operators and incidental exe 

nses. 
pew There were in operation during the year six thousand five hundred miles of mili- 
tary telegraph, of which seventy-six miles are submarine. 

“One-half of the above, or three thousand miles, of which thirty-eight were sub- 
marine, was constructed during the war. 

“ About one thousand persons have been constantly employed in this service. 

“One million eight hundred thousand telegraphic messages were transmitted dur- 
ing the war. 

“The average cost of these messages, therefore, charging the whole yearly ex- 
pense of construction, maintenance, and operation to them, would be only thirty 
(30) cents.” 


Passing over, for want of space, the topics of “Clothing, 
Camp and Garrison Equipage,” ‘‘ Forage,” and “ Trains,” we 
pause for a moment upon that of Aorses and mules, to state 
that “the reports received from armies numbering 426,000 en- 
listed men, show that there were present with the armies 221,059 
animals; among which there are 113,684 serviceable horses, and 
87,791 serviceable mules.” The remainder were oxen and 
unserviceable horses and mules. 

With the armies there were present 17,478 army wagons of 
the transport train, exclusive of ambulances and of the artil- 
lery-carriages, caissons, limbers, &c. 

It appears, therefore, in practice, that the Quartermaster’s 
train of an army requires, on the average, one army wagon to 
every twenty-four or twenty-five men, and that the animals of 
the cavalry and artillery, and of the tr ains, will average one to 
every two men in the field. 

With regard to ocean transportation, the report gives us the 
following :— 


List OF VESSELS CHARTERED AND OWNED IN THE SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
OcTOBER 15, 1864. 





CHARTERED, 


Tonnage. Exp’se per day IN o. | Tonnage. | Cost of Vessels, 
of charter.* 


Sea steamers....| 7 59,34182 | $25,982 39 || 39 | 23,29332 | $2, 383,000 00 
River steamers. .| 16 42,150 19,446 12 | 15, rg 1, 601, 027 00 
Tug-boats 4,07434 4,108 00 

6,370 1,227 32 | 
Barks 1,418 225 00 95, 000 00 
2,107 281 63 | 9,750 00 
15,142 2,386 57 3 89,650 00 
208' 28,092 2,793 85 | 3,886 53,064 00 














158,69489 | 56,450 88 |--- 48,72943 | 4,228,233 00 
| 


* Exclusive of coal, which is furnished by the Government. 
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The following statistics are given of the military organiza- 
tion among the employés of the Quartermaster’s Department, 
and speak well for the character of the men employed :— 


“The force organized from the Quartermaster’s Department in Washington and 
its dependencies numbers about five thousand men; that at Nashville numbers 
nearly seven thousand. 

“Twice have the Quartermaster’s forces in Washington been called out to perform 
guard duty; once they have taken their place in the trenches, and assisted to 
repel an attack upon the capital. A large detachment of them, about fourteen 
hundred strong, has lately been detailed to proceed to the front and remove the 
timber which sheltered guerrillas attacking one of our importont railroad lines of 
supply. 

“Those at Nashville have twice been placed under arms when that city has been 
threatened by the rebel cavalry, and lately a detachment of them pursued and re- 


_ covered from the rebels a captured drove of cattle belonging to the Subsistence 
- Department.” 


Of negro labor G eneral Meigs says :—- 


“Much distress, doubtless, attends the sudden change of condition of these 
people from slavery, in which their wants were provided for by their masters, to 
freedom, in which they must abandon their former homes and support and provide 
for themselves. But the fact that employment is ready for them all shows that 
this distress should not be of long continuance, and that this great social revolu- 
tion is being accomplished with much less suffering to the oppressed and liberated 
race than was to be feared.” 


The official force of the department is thus stated :— 


Major-generals (by brevet) 
Brigadier-generals and quartermasters 
af “not on duty in the Quartermaster’s Department 
* “by brevet 
Wee eerie ieee rns ste <'s oye 6 Winso19)s vemre corals A Nicene is cai Au sik's te ee 
Lieutenant-colonels 
Majors 
Captains 
Military storekeepers 
And regimental quartermasters, about 


The appropriations for the service of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment since the outbreak of the rebellion have amounted, 
as shown by the table transmitted with the report, to the sum 
of nine hundred and thirty-eight million, nineteen thousand 
four hundred and seventy-one dollars and ninety-five cents 
($938,019,471 95.) 

Detailed reports from his subordinates and copious tables 
complete the pamphlet, which should be put on file by every 
historical student, as one of the mémoires pour servir. We 
may expect, in a final report, a great addition of interesting 
facts to illustrate the economics of the closing campaign. 
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GREAT BATTLES IN HISTORY. 
No. V. 


BURGSTALL—LUTZEN—FEHRBELLIN—NARVA. 


Barrie or Burestatt, in the vicinity of Nuremberg, between 
the Imperialists and Bavarians, under the command of Wallen- 
stein, Duke of Friedland, on the one side, and the Swedes, 
under Gustavus Adolphus, on the other. Fought on the 24th 
of August, 1632. 

Nearly a year had elapsed since the victory of Breitenfeld 
had established the renown of Gustavus, and given confidence 
to the Protestants of Germany in their ability to maintain, with 
his aid, their religious liberties against the pretensions and en- 
croachments of the Imperial government. 

Two courses were opened to him: either to march with his 
victorious army through the territories of the House of Austria 
to the River Danube and upon Vienna; or, turning to the right, 
in the direction of the Rhine, to endeavor to break up the 
league which had been formed by the princes of the empire in 
support of the Emperor’s claims. Gustavus chose the latter, as 
likely to attain the objects he had in view in the speediest 
manner, and with the least risk of encountering a reverse to his 
arms. 

Several of the minor German princes now seemed disposed 
to change sides in the pending contest; and even the Elector of 
Bavaria was for a time inclined, through the mediation of 
France, to declare in favor of a anal between the con- 
tending parties. The preparations of the i however, 
soon encouraged the Elector to a renewal of the contest with 
Gustavus. 

In several minor conflicts between the Swedes and Bavarians 
the advantages were nearly balanced, when the death of Tilly 
Sead the way to the renewed appointment of the celebrated 

allenstein to the chief command of the Imperial armies. The 
King of Sweden was then induced to retreat with a portion of 
his army towards Nuremberg, and at the same time to draw 
back hisremaining troops, to be enabled to communicate readily 
with them, when he might desire to do so. 

In the month of June, 1632, Gustavus was actively engaged 
in fortifying his camp before Nuremberg, and in placing that 
city itself in a state of defence against any attempt likely to be 
made upon it by the enemy. This had been so effectually per- 
formed, with the aid of the enthusiastic inhabitants of the city, 
that, when Wallenstein appeared before him, on the last day of 
June, with an army thrice as numerous as his own, it was 
judged inexpedient to make an assault upon his position. The 
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Imperial general trusted to dislodge him from it by cutting off 
his supplies. Gustavus, on the other hand, although much 
straitemed by the want of provisions, persisted in re 
where he was until he should be joined by the troops whic 
he had detached in different directions. When, at length, this 
junction had been effected, he found himself at the head of a 
larger force than that under the orders of his adversary, and he 
resolved to assume the offensive. , 

The numerical force of the two armies at this time may be 
stated at seventy thousand Swedes and their allies, sixteen thou- 
sand of whom were cavalry, and sixty thousand Imperialists 
and Bavarians, thirteen thousand being cavalry. 

For the position of the armies, see the annexed plan :— 
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BATTLE OF BURGSTALL, 
The Imperialists and Bavarians oceupied the intrenched 


camp 64, as follows :— 
1. The Bavarians, under the immediate command of the 
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Elector Maximilian, at ee, and those under General Aldringer 
at Ah. 

2. The regular troops of the Imperialists at ff. 

3. Their irregular troops (the Croats), under General Isolani, 
ten thousand strong, at gg, in the valley of the Bibest. 

On the 22d of August, the day of his quitting Nuremberg, 
Gustavus assumed a position at cc, on the same side of the 
River Rednitz with that city. ddd are three powerful batteries, 
intended to cannonade the enemy’s camp. This was accord- 
ingly done, but with comparatively little effect. Whereupon, 
the whole Swedish army is moved rapidly along the Rednitz, 
which it crosses near the town of Fiirth. 

Wallenstein, to counteract this movement, re-enforces his left 
wing by troops drawn from his right, and occupies the old 
castle of Burgstall, at 4%, with seven thousand infantry and 
eighty pieces of cannon. His cavalry are assigned a station at 
6, behind the infantry. 

The Swedish line of battle is formed in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the original position of the enemy. Gustavus com- 
mands the left wing in person, and Duke Bernard, of Saxe 
Weimar, the right wing. The direction of the artillery (eighty 
pieces, an aa number with that opposed to them) is intrusted 
to General Forstenson. 

Columns of attack at mmm, each five hundred men strong, 
are hurled against the old castle aud other parts of the hostile lines ; 
but however temporarily successful some of these attacks might 
be, they were all eventually repelled with greatloss. Fresh 
columns were formed and led to the attack every two hours, 
but always with the same final results, 

Whilst these attacks are taking place, Wallenstein advances 
his cavalry from their position at 7, between the Rednitz and 
the declivity of the hills, and urges them upon the left wing of 
the Swedes. It was only after a very severe contest, and 
chiefly through the efforts of the Finland horse, under Colonel 
Stalhantsch, that the Imperial cavalry is induced to fall back 
behind the infantry. 

In the mean time, Duke Bernard, of Saxe Weimar, has pene- 
trated with the Swedish right wing, as far as the crest of the 
hills near n. Thence he sent to Gustavus for re-enforcements of 
cannon and men, under a conviction that he would be enabled 
thereby to cannonade and attack successfully the old castle. 
But Gustavus, apprehensive of too much weakening his centre 
and left by doing so, declined a compliance with his request. 

The contest is continued until nightfall, by repeated and vio- 
lent, though fruitless attacks, on the part of the Swedes, and in 
the midst of a heavy storm of rain. 

On the following day, Gustavus retreats with his army in 

Vou. IV.—15 
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good order, and without being pursued by the enemy, across 
the Rednitz, to his fortified camp in front of Nuremberg. 

The loss of the Swedes is stated to have amounted to up- 
wards of twenty-five hundred men, including more than two 
hundred officers. We find that of their opponents nowhere re- 


corded with any approach to accuracy. 


Battle of Lurzzn, fought on the 6th of November, 1632, be- 
tween the Swedes, commanded by Gustavus Adolphus, and the 
Imperialists, under Wallenstein. 

or several weeks after the battle of Burgstall, the two ar- 
mies maintained their respective positions, neither of them 
being disposed to venture an attack upon the other. At 
length, about the middle of October, they broke up in dif- 
ferent directions, to carry into execution their designs against 
the German allies of their opponents, Gustavus aiming chiefly 
a severe blow upon the Elector of Bavaria, and Wallenstein 
one upon the Saxons. The various marches and counter- 
marches which ensued in consequence led, after a further delay 
of some two or three weeks only, to the sanguinary contest of 
— rendered memorable by the death of Gustavus Adol- 

us. 

. On this occasion about twenty thousand Swedes were opposed 
to forty thousand Imperialists ; but a considerable portion of 
the latter only came into action towards the close of the battle, 
and a considerable portion arrived on the field too late to per- 
form any service. 

a position of the armies is illustrated by the following 

an (p. 227) :— 

: aa Gras the right wing of the Swedes, composed of caval- 
ry, under the immediate command of the king. 

6b, the centre, of infantry, four brigades in each of the two 
lines, under the orders of Count Brahe. 

ce, the left wing, consisting of cavalry, under Duke Bernard, 
of Saxe Weimar. 

dd, twenty piecesof heavy cannon, distributed along the front ; 
and ¢¢, a reserve under a Scottish officer of the name of Hen- 
derson. 

Jf denotes the centre of the Imperialists, composed of four 
large brigades of infantry in squares, armed with pikes, with 
the exception of fifty musketeers at every angle of the squares. 

9g is the right wing of the Imperialists, consisting of cavalry, 
together with a brigade of infantry, to maintain the communi- 
cation with Liitzen. 
hh is their left wing, composed of cavalry. 
jj is a battery of seven pieces of heavy artillery, protected by 
a line of musketeers, posted in the “‘ Landgraben;” and &4, a 
battery of fourteen field-pieces. 
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BATTLE OF LUTZEN. 


The two armies take up their position on the field of battle 
in the night between the 5th and 6th of November. It was 
the design of Gustavus to attack and surprise the enemy at the 
dawn of day on the 6th; but a dense fog, which covered the 
earth, prevented him from doing so; and the attack was neces- 
sarily postponed till mid-day. The interval that elapsed was 
partly employed by Gustavus, as was his custom before a battle, 
in religious exercises, and in exciting addresses to his soldiers. 

The battle is begun by the Swedes, who, raising their war- 
ery of “God with us!” rush forward against the battery at 7/7, 
and driving before them the enemy’s musketeers, gain posses- 
sion of the cannon, and turn them against their former posses- 
sors. 

In the mean time, the Swedish infantry attack in succession 
the first, second, and third squares of the enemy’s centre: the 
first of these is soon broken; the second is also broken after a 
more obstinate resistance ; and the third is occupied in defend- 
ing itself against the Swedes. At this period, Gustavus, at the 
head of the cuirassiers of Finland, has thrown himself nee the 
left wing of the Imperialists, composed chiefly of Poles and 
Croats, and has put it to flight. 

All the efforts, on the other hand, of Duke Bernard, of Saxe 
Weimar, to seize possession of the eminence which covers the 
right wing of the Imperialists, were fruitless. 

But Wallenstein, remarking the distress of his centre, hast- 
ens to join it, rallies the fugitives, and, at the head of three 
regiments of heavy cavalry, makes a brilliant charge upon the 
Swedes, who already regarded their victory as assured, and, 
after a sanguinary conflict, drives them back beyond the Floss- 
graben. The battery at 77 falls again into the hands of the Im. 
perialists. 
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Gustavus Adolphus, perceiving the advantages which had 
been gained by his centre to be now lost, hastens to it from 
the right wing, after intrusting this to the command of Field- 
Marshal Horn, who completes the defeat of the left wing of the 
enemy. 

Scarcely had Gustavus assumed his position in the centre, 
when he is struck by two balls, and instantly killed. He is 
pene succeeded in the command-in-chief of the Swedes by 

uke Bernard, of Saxe Weimar. 

The efforts of the latter, assisted by Count Brahe, to re-estab- 
lish the order of battle in the left and centre of the Swedish 
army, are successful, and renewing the attack with vigor, the 
position of the enemy is carried, and he falls back, though in good 
order, to a considerable distance; the battery, too, at 77, is also 
a captured by the Swedes, together with the. artillery 
placed on the adjacent eminence. 

The squares of the Imperialists, continuing to be assailed 
with great fury, give evidence of an approaching dissolution. 
Their consternation is augmented, too, by the explosion in their 
rear of several powder-wagons. Every thing portended the 
total rout and destruction of the Imperial army, when Count 
Pappenheim arrives on the field from Halle, at the head of 
seven thousand cuirassiers and dragoons, and the battle is re- 
stored along the whole line. 

While Wallenstein is engaged in reorganizing his centre, 
Pappenheim rushes upon the Swedish right wing, and forcing 
it back, gains possession of the battery at 77. 

Only four regiments of cavalry and two of infantry still 
stand tirm, and offer a support to the Swedes in their efforts to 
rally once more. It is doubtful whether they would have been 
enabled to accomplish this,.but for the death of Pappenheim, 
which so discourages the troops under his immediate command, 
that they at once scatter in all directions, and their example is 
followed by the cavalry of the Imperialist right wing. 

Deriving fresh hopes from this new condition of things, the 
Duke of Saxe Weimar makes a desperate onset with the whole 
Swedish army upon the Imperialists. The artillery of the 
latter falls again into the hands of their adversaries; but the 
contest is, nevertheless, continued with the utmost fury on both 
sides until night. 

The infantry of Pappenheim then only arrives on the ground. 
Its arrival, however, ioe not furnish a sufficient inducement to 
Wallenstein for a renewal of the battle on the following day. 
He orders a retreat during the night in the direction of Bohe- 
mia, thus acknowledging himself to have been vanquished. 

It is stated that as many as nine thousand men, ot both sides, 
were killed. Nothing is said of the wounded or the number of 
prisoners. 
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Action of Frxrsexiim, on the 18th of June, 1675, between 
the Lrandenburgers, under their Elector, Frederick William, 
and the Swedes, under the command of General Woldemar 
Wrangel. 

During the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, and subsequently, 
in the course of the seventeenth century, France was engaged 
in more or less active hostilities with the troops of the empire. 
In 1674, the latter were powerfully re-enforced on the Rhine by 
the forces of the Elector of Brandenburg, commonly called the 
Great Elector. They amounted in number to nearly twenty 
thousand men, and had acquired a high reputation for valor 
and discipline; and it became an object of moment with the 
French king to separate them from their allies. For this pur- 
nen the Swedes were excited to invade and to ravage the 

randenburg territories. In this manner, the object aimed at 
was in fact accomplished: Frederick William marched his 
troops back to his own dominions, and lost no time to come 
into conflict with his new eneiny. This took place at Fehrbel- 
lin, in the Electorate of Brandenburg. 

The numerical strength of the armies was—Brandenburgers : 
six thousand cavalry, five hundred infantry, and twelve three- 
pounders; and Swedes; eleven thousand men, for the most 
part infantry. 

It is in reference to the small number of the troops engaged 
that we have called the present conflict an action, and not a 
battle. But when we have reference to the consequences 
which ensued from it, we may well regard it as one of the most 
important battles of modern times. The reputation acquired 
on this occasion by the Brandenburgers in the victory which 
they achieved over the redoubtable Swedes, contributed in no 
small degree to the transformation, a quarter of a century after- 
wards, of the Electorate of Brandenburg into the kingdom of 
Prussia, which was speedily destined to rank among the Euro- 

ean powers of the first order, and which has more than once, 
in the course of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, acted a 
highly important part in the transactions of the world. 
he Elector had concentrated his forces at Magdeburg, where, 
after holding a council of war, he resolved to surprise the 
Swedes by the rapidity of his advance against them. They 
were mostly distributed between Brandenburg, Rathenow, and 
Havelberg. 

In the night of the 15th of June, Rathenow was surprised by 
the Brandenburger General Dorflinger, and an entire regiment 
of Swedish dragoons was captured. And upon this, General 
Wrangel orders his troops to fall back upon Fehrbellin, which 
they do, pursued, sword in hand, by the Elector. 

Meanwhile, a detachment of one hundred and thirty horse- 
men, under Lieutenant-Colonel Hennings, is sent furward into 
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the rear of the enemy, to destroy the bridge over the Rhin at 
Fehrbellin—a commission that was accordingly executed. 

General Wrangel is reduced to the necessity of fighting while 
the bridge is being actively restored. 
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ACTION OF FEHRBELLIN, 


He takes up the position AA; his left wing in front of 
Hackenberg, and resting on the marshes of the Rhin; and his 
right wing extending in the direction of Dechtow. 

After holding a council of war, the Elector resolves upon di- 
recting his principal attack from the forest of Dechtow, against 
the enemy’s right wiug, this being judged to be the weakest 
part of his line. 

The Elector, on arriving at B B, between Linum and the forest 
cf Dechtow, places his artillery on the sand-hill near E, under 
the protection of which he moves with the main body of his 
forces along the forest of Dechtow, whilst the Prince of Hesse 
Homburg marches against the enemy’s left wing at C. The 
prince, however, attacks with too much precipitation, contrary 
to his instructions, and is repulsed by the Swedes with consid- 
erable loss. 

As soon as he is informed of this untoward event, the Elec- 
tor hastens his attack against the right of the enemy at DD; 
and although his cavalry suffers considerably from the fire of 
the enemy’s artillery, it repels, notwithstanding, a charge made 
upon it by the Swedish cavalry. 

The Swedish infantry next makes repeated but vain efforts 
to seize possession of the artillery of the Brandenburgers. It 
is constantly repelled, and is severely treated by the Branden- 
burg guards, and the cavalry regiments of Anhalt and Mor- 
ner. 

General Wrangel, seeing the defeat of his right wing, retreats 
in two columns, F F,in the direction of Fehrbellin. One of 
these columns is repeatedly charged by the cavalry of the Elée- 
tor (G). These charges are, however, steadily repelled by the 
hostile infantry, which continues its retreat in the greatest 
order. . 
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The Swedes at length reach Fehrbellin, where their baggage 
had been left at H. They halt behind this and some feeble 
intrenchments in the village of Feldberg, and also behind the 
— of Fehrbellin. The Brandenburgers post themselves at 

The former continue their retreat from Fehrbellin, by way 
of Ruppin, to Wittstock, during the night and the following 
=e breaking down the lately restored bridge over the 

hin. 

A large number of cattle, two hundred baggage-wagons, and 
five pieces of cannon, fell into the hands of the Brandenburgers. 
They took from the enemy also, on the field of battle, eight 
colors, two standards, and four cannon. 

The loss of the Swedes in killed and wounded is variously 
stated at from two thousand five hundred to four thousand men. 
That of the Brandenburgers was much less, though it is nowhere 
accurately mentioned. 


The battle of Narva, fought on the 20th of November, 1700, 
between the Russians, under the Duke of Croy, and the Swedes, 
commanded by their king, Charles XII. 

From the account which we have given of the action at Fehr- 
bellin, where it may be said that the Prussian troops gave an 
earnest of the high character they were subsequently destined 
to attain, it naturally occurs to speak of the very unsuccessful 
coup dessa in the art of war on a large scale made by the 
Russians, in the reign of Peter the Great, at the close of the 
seventeenth century,—an event furnishing no prognostic what- 
ever of the formidable military power that Russia has since be- 
come. 

Charles XII. was, in the year 1700, engaged in a war with 
Denmark; and the Czar Peter, and Augustus IL, of Poland, 
judged the time to be pennies to make good their respective 
claims to a portion of the Swedish territory on the east of the 
Baltic Sea. A corps of eight thousand Poles, accordingly, en- 
tered Livonia, in February, near the mouth of the Duna, with- 
out any preceding declaration of war, and attacked and carried 
the forts situated in that quarter. Peter, in the October fol- 
lowing, invaded Ingermania with an army variously estimated 
at from sixty thousand to eighty thousand men, and advanced 
upon Narva. 

This city, at the time of which we speak, was surrounded by: 
a strong wall, provided with six bastions and some outworks. 
Its garrison, including that of the castle of Ivanogrod, on the 
right bank of the River Narva, consisted of two thousand Swedes, 
under the orders of Colonel Count Horn. 

A treaty of peace having been concluded with Denmark, on 
the 17th of August, at Travendahl, the King of Sweden hast- 
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ened'to embark as many troops as could immediately be mus- 
tered to act against the Russians, and for the relief of Narva. 
Landing at Revel, he proceeded by forced marches to his des- 
tination, and reached Laguna, seven English miles from Narva, 
on the 19th of November. At eleven o’clock, on the morning 
of the 20th, he stood in the presence of the Russians, with a 
force of only six thousand infantry, three thousand cavalry, and 
thirty-seven cannon. 

The Russians have commonly been estimated at eighty thou- 
sand men, which is, quite probably, an exaggeration of a third 
more than the reality, and a sixth or seventh of the whole num- 
ber: were cavalry. They occupied intrenchments which they 
had thrown up before Narva, and which they had furnished 
with a hundred and forty-five pieces of cannon. It is, how- 
ever, proper to state that not more than twelve thousand of the 
Russian army were well-disciplined troops, the remainder being 
composed of badly-organized and badly-armed militia, and of 
Cossacks and Tartars. The officers, too, even those of higher 
rank, had no experience, and were grossly ignorant of their pro- 
fession. The Czar Peter was not with his army, having gone to 
Pleskow to bring up a body of additional troops, after having 
left the Duke of Croy in the chief command during his absence ; 
to whose orders, it may be added, that neither officers nor men 
of the Russian army were disposed to pay much respect. 

In the annexed plan— 
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Swedes 
BATTLE OF NARVA. 


AA denotes a line of circumvallation to protect the Russians 
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against any attack from without; and B B, a line of cuntravalla- 
tion to protect them against such sorties as might be attempted 
against them by the garrison of Narva. - Both these Iines were 
términated above and below Narva by the river of the same 
name. 

C is the citadel, against which Peter, before the arrival of 
Charles XII., had directed his main attack. But his batteries, — 
which had been placed at D D, were so badly served, that they 
failed to effect a breach, in the course of a whole month, in the 
feeble rampart surrounding the city. Count Horn’s artillery, 
on the contrary, was managed with so much ability as to inflict 
no little injury on that of the Russians. 

aa indicates the position of the Swedes before the commence- 
ment of the battle, on the 20th of November. 

Charles XII. resolved to storm the line of circumvallation of 
the enemy at two different points. 66 is the column on the 
right, which is destined for this purpose ; it consists of eleven 
battalions of infantry, preceded by a detachment of grenadiers, 
the whole under the orders of General Welling. Twenty-four 
squadrons of cavalry (cc), commanded by General Wachtmeis- 
ter, follow this column as a support to it. The second column 
is dd, on the left of the former, and separated from it by the 
Hermannsberg (the hill of Hermann); it is composed of eight 
battalions, and is commanded by General Renschold. It has, 
on the extreme left, at ee, a small column of two battalions, 
under Colonel Stenbock. The king is present with the left 
wing. All the infantry are provided with fascines for filling 
up the ditch. The gardes du corps (body-guards) of the king 
and eleven squadrons of cavalry besides, cover this wing at ff. 
General Ribling, with the remainder of the cavalry, forms the 
reserve (gg). A battery of sixteen pieces, AA, placed on the 
Hermannsberg, covers the advance of the right wing, and 
another of twenty-one pieces, at 77, covers that of the left. 

These dispositions having been made, Charles XII. gives the 
signal for attacking. The two —— columns, notwithstand- 
ing the lively cannonade of the Russians, advance to the 
assault of the lines with their usual war-cry, “ With the aid of 
God!” A dense snow-storm, driven by the wind into the faces 
of the Russians, favors the attack of the Swedes, so that they 
arrive at the ditch unperceived by the enemy. 

In less than a quarter of an hour, his line has been broken 
through at &%, and the troops which had been posted at F F F 
betake themselves to the bridge of boats at F. Others of their 
number seek their safety by scatterring themselves in the open 
country, but ure speedily driven back to their intrenchments 
by the Swedish cavalry. 

Meanwhile, the bridge of Narva gives way to the pressure 
of the crowds of Russian fugitives, many of whom are drowned 
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in the river; and other fugitives endeavor to obtain protection 
behind -the barricade of wagons at G G, where they defend 
themselves vigorously, but in vain. 

About this period of the contest, the Duke of Croy, and 
several of the generals who commanded under him, were taken 
prisoners. 

During the successful attack of Charles XII., at 77, on the 
barricade of wagons, and his subsequent advance to mm, where 
the troops under his own immediate command (the left wing of 
his army) were so disposed as to cut off the communication 
between the Russians, right and left, the first Swedish column 
turned towards the left, to be ready, in case of need, to support 
the second. 

On the evening of the same day on which Charles XII. as- 
sumed the position at mm, the entire right wing of the enemy 
capitulates, obtaining permission to pass freely and armed to 
the right bank of the River Narva by the bridge, which has 
been re-established in haste. 

General Weyde, who commanded the Russian left wing, and 
who has thus far remained in a state of complete inaction, no 
sooner learns the fate that has befallen the right wing, than he 
proceeds to offer. the submission of himself and his followers. 

his is accepted by Charles XII., on condition that they 
should deliver up their arms and colors, and should pass, with 
their heads uncovered, to the right bank of the River Narva. 


So numerous are the defeated Russians, that it takes them a 
day and a half to cross the river. 
e king retains as prisoners only the generals and colonels. 
General Scheremetow, without having taken "7 part in the 
) 


battle, retreats in all haste with the cavalry (F 
Narva. 

On the 22d of November, Charles XII. makes a triumphal 
entry into Narva ;.and Colonel Horn, for his skilful defence of 
that place against the Czar, is promoted to the rank of general. 

The. loss of the Russians in killed and wounded amounted to 
eighteen thousand men; that of the Swedes to about two thon- 
- sand. The former, too, lose all their artillery and munitions of 
war of every description, all their colors and standards, the whole 
of their baggage, and the military chest of the Czar. Their loss 
in prisoners is greater than the whole Swedish army. 

he Ozar Peter seemed to be less discouraged by the issue 

of the battle than any one else. On being informed of the 
event, he is said to have declared that he had foreseen it, adding, 
that “ we shall for'a long time be defeated by the Swedes, but 
we shall, in the.end, learn from them how to become their eon- 
querors.” 


beyond the 





WOMEN IN THE WAR. 


WOMEN IN THE WAR. 
II. 


I wave been told on excellent authority that Miss Smith, née 
Rathbun, wife of Captain Smith of the Army of the Cumber- 
land (I regret that the name of their regiment has escaped my 
memory), deserves special mention, or rather praise, for her 
daring courage and warm devotion to the cause of the Union. 
This lady, who, to accompany her husband and serve the Union, 
left a life of luxury for the utmost hardships of ‘the camp and 
the field, has distinguished herself as a scout, and performed 
several incredibly bold exploits. She it was who once captured 
single handed three rebel soldiers with their horses which they 
were leading to water. Having learned on another occasion, 
when “ down in Dixie,” that the rebels had planned an expedi- 
tion which would result in the capture of her husband’s com- 
pany and perhaps of their regiment, she defeated it by a ride 
of more than thirty miles on a stormy night, encountering on 
the way many dangers. If the celebrated “Ride to Ghent ” has 
deserved trom Browning one of the best ballads in our language, 
surely this of Mrs. Smith. is well worth being sung. This lady 
ranks as lieutenant, having had that rank bestowed on her as a 
compliment to her success as a militaire. 

A Miss Boyer, who was, I believe, at one time connected with 
the stage, has, it is said, rendered efficient service to the Union 
cause by the exercise of her “detective faculty.” Ihave heard, 
but do not vouch for the fact, that another very popular and 
attractive actress—the unconscious heroine of a droll incident 
in which a distinguished general distinguished himself by an 
extraordinary bon mot—has also played in the comedy of 
“Secret Service,”"—very much to the benefit of the manager, 
Uncle Sam.* Unless a woman has notoriously acted as scout 
or soldier, it is manifestly unfair to publish to the world rumors 
which positively identify her with government or military ser- _ 


* The story referred to in the text has been not inelegantly Latinized by the 
accomplished “ Carl Benson:”— 

“Lepida est historia quam de C. Hudio. in Bello Africano narrant. Nassipoli, 
urbe prepotenti a nostris expugnaté, Audius se maxima tabern4 se locavit, et ibi 
receptus est cubili splendidissimo, e quo mulieres queedam nobiles nuper effugerant. 
Fuga repentind, ut plerumque accidit, nonnulla ex earum supellectili relicta surit; 
inter alia tunica feminea dominz suze nominz ‘Lotta’ designata. Quam:cim sub 
pulvinare reperisset, Audius ancillam tabernariam sibi adduci jussit, et ei, ‘I’ 
inquit ‘dominz tunicam suam refer, et dic simul, C. Audii morem non esse, 
talibus cum vestibus, dum vacuz sint dormire.’ - 

“ Sunt qui dicunt mulierem ipsam rediisse ut tunicam vindicaret, sed de eo nihil 
comperti habeo quod certius loquor.” 

It was not, however, at “ Nassipoli,” or Nashville, but at Huntsville, on the entry 
of General Logan’s corps, that “‘ Audius” found the tunica feminea. 
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vice, especially if her calling be that of an actress. I mention 
this, since from their varied talents and ability to assume differ- 
ent disguises male us well as female, actresses have, since this 
war began, supplied to the secret service its most efficient aids— 
a fact so well known that it is extremely probable that many have 
been suspected and persecuted as spies, by the enemy, who were 
really not in the service at all. Being obliged to often change 
their place of residence, especially in these war-times in the 
West, the heroines of the buskin and mask not unfrequently find 
themselves within or without “the lines,” and in circumstances 
so suggestive of espionage as to frequently imperil not only lib- 
erty but life itself, even when innocent. 

i may, however, cite without reserve the celebrated Major 
Paviine Cusuman, an actress well known in the West, whose 
beauty and vivacity are of no common order, and who has ren- 
dered both as scout and spy very effective aid in the Army of 
the Cumberland. As this lady-officer has, since retiring from 
the service, frequently described her experiences in lectures, and 
alsa made them the subject of a very interesting book, there can 
be no impropriety in saying that she has distinguished herself 
by many daring adventures in the cause of the Union, and 
unravelled by her talents as a spy more than one deeply-laid 
rebel plot, besides supplying much useful information directly 
from the camps of the enemy to our leaders. 

A native of Louisiana, Miss Cushman remained attached to 
the Union, and while “acting,” was at the same time employed 
in the secret service of Government. It is needless to say that 
the latter calling was greatly aided by the former, and that her 
Southern birth enabled her to gain the confidence of the 
rebels. In order to induce the latter to suppose that she was 
heart and soul with them, and win the honors of an apparent 
martyrdom to the cause of Davis, she one night, at the urgent 
entreaty of certain Confederate friends, substituted, while play- 
ing in the “ Seven Sisters,” a toast in ‘favor of the rebel Presi- 
dent and the South, for that which was called for by the 
legitimate réle. This had not been done, however, by Miss 
‘ Cushman without previously consulting the Federal general in 
command and his provost-marshal. The effect was, the instant 
dismissal of the actress from the theatre, her arrest, and, of 
course, an appeal to the provost. The result, as previously 
agreed upon, was that Miss Cushman wasseverely reprimanded 
as a rebel, but; as a mark of special favor, she was not impris- 
oned, but sent out of our lines into Dixie. To make her mar- 
tyrdom as éclatant as possible, the refugee carried with her 
nothing but a small satchel of clothing, and thus went forth 
among the Philistines and into the darkened paths of Rebeldom, 
Being received as an exile, she was for a time very hospitably 
treated in the Southern ranks, and became a favorite with cer- 
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tain officers, by whom she was complimented with the rank of 
fiirst lieutenant, and presented with a full uniform. From this 
time her career as spy and scout was full of strange adventures, 
many of them being very perilous, and threatening both the 
halter and the bullet. It was always difficult to collect infor- 
mation in Southern camps, and still more a matter of risk to 
impart it, when gained, to the Federal commanders ; and it was 
in this very serious undertaking of crossing the lines, either im 
Foy sta personé or in disguise, that Miss Cushman excelled. 

f course it became in time impossible for her to continue this 
hazardous calling, since with every trip she was made better 
and better known, and the dangers from detection were corre- 
spondingly increased. Those who would know more relative to 
her extraordinary career, and at the same time gain much 
curious information respecting the undercurrents of the great 
war in the Southwest, would do well to peruse her life—a vol- 
ume which is, beyond question, one of the most interesting 
literary curiosities of the present struggle. 

Among the war items of June, 1861, I find it recorded that 
Mary W. Dennis, a stately damsel of six feet two inches, was 
chosen first lieutenant of the Stillwater Company, in the first 
regiment raised in Minnesota. She passed for a man, having 
eqaded the usual surgical examination; and it is not unlikely, 
when we consider her unusual height, that the physician never 
supposed that such a stately girl existed outside the walls of a 
museum. She was, says the “ Rebellion Record,” from which 
I borrow the statement (page 58, vol. i.), “‘ recognized by a printer 
from St. Paul, who became shockingly frightened at her threats 
of vengeance upon him, if he revealed her secret, and decamped.” 
It would be a matter of curiosity to know what was the sub- 
sequent career of this officer. 

A very brave woman, indeed, was the heroine of New- 
bern, whose deeds were thus reeorded in the New York World 
of April 28, 1862 :— 


“Mrs. Brownell, wife of Orderly Sergeart R. S. Brownell, of the 5th Rhode Island 
Volunteers, accompanied her husband, who was severely wounded at Newbern, to 
this city, in the Cossack, and is now at the Hospital of the Soldiers’ Relief Asso- 
ciation, at 194 Broadway, attending to the wants of her husband and assisting in 
nursing the soldiers who still remain at that place. Mrs. Brownell was with the 
3d Rhode Island Regiment at the battle of Bull Run, having been adopted as 
the ‘Child of the Regiment’ by General Burnside, then colonel. She was on the 
field during the battle of Roanoke Island, in spite of many efforts to keep her out 
of the way of danger. At the battle of Newbern she exhibited that presence of 
mind and bravery which proved her to be a woman of the most heroic character. 
She was on the field during the whole of the engagement, attending to the wounded, 
and giving encouragement by her fortitude and presence to the soldiers. When 
the standard-bearer of the 6th Regiment fell, she seized the banner, and, while 
carrying it across the field, received a wound. She has brought with her a 
Secessia rifle which she found after the battle, and which she considers as a prize of 
no little value. The ladies of the hospital are much interested in the brave ‘ Child 
of the Regiment,’ and bestow upon her all the kindness which she merits.” 
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I am tempted to include among these brave women of our 
war the valiant old dame, who, though she did not fight herself, 
was certainly very willing to promote the cause of the Union. 
While attending a meeting of the ist Vermont Regiment, she 
arose, full of enthusiasm, and said she thanked Gop that she was 
able to do something for her country; her two sons, all she 
possessed in the world, were in the regiment; and the only thing 
she regretted was that she could not have known twenty years 
sooner that the country would be in such urgent need of men— 
she would have fettniatind more ! 

Those were strange wild times in the early days of the war, 
and great was the excitement which prevailed—the fair sex in 
the West having their fair share in the dealings and doings 
which were to result in enlisting men “to serve old Uncle 
Sam.” A specimen of the performances of certain damsels 
was thus recorded June 29, 1862, by the editor of the Ohio 
Statesman :— 

“A female military company named the Union Captivators has been formed at 
Falmouth, near Covington, Kentucky, and over thirty of the most interesting 
young ladies of the place have joined the organization. The uniform is an apron of 
the old-fashioned cut, made of red, white, and blue—that part covering the bosom 
representing the stars, and the lower part the stripes. A gentleman who witnessed 
the company drill the other evening, says he never saw a more interesting sight ; 


the youth, beauty, and patriotic enthusiasm of the ladies, and their graceful drilling, 
presenting at once a most novel and highly pleasing spectacle.” 


From their name we might suppose that these maidens of 
the drill were rebels, while it is evident from their uniform that 
they were true daughters of Eve. There is an old French song 
in which a baker is said to show the moon in his apron :— 

“ Qui porte la lune 
, Dans son tablier,”’— 
but it was reserved for the fair ones of Falmouth to appro- 
priately display the whole Via Lactea or “Galaxy of Freedom,” 
on that mythical and beautiful garment. History has given us 
two instances in which a blacksmith’s apron was used as a flag 
—the Kentucky girls in question reversed the example, and 
used the flag for an apron—yet for the same purpose, to attract 
recruits to the cause of freedom.* 


* May I remark, by-the-way, that this mention of historic and poetic precedent 
recalls an incident which has more than once occurred to me since I began to jot 
down these instances of belles who assumed the character of Bellona? It was on 
the evening of February 24th, 1848, in the Latin Quarter of Paris, and in a restau- 
rant where I was refreshing myself with three fellow-students after the fatigue of 
a most eventful day. The notorious Pochardinette, with her eccentric hat and 
feather, was in the room, and began to examine the pistols which one of the young 
gentlemen had laid down, upon which he addressed her in words which, oddly 
enough, were nearly the same with those in an old epigram by Sannazarus :— 

Tractabat Clypeum Marti placitura Dione, 
Swvaque feeminea sumpserat arma manus, 
“Pone ” exclamat petulanti voce Priapus, 


“Pone, decent istas, magis arma manus.” 
pigrammaton, Liber ii., A. D. 1580. 
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That the enemy have also an extensive corps of women 
actively engaged in the war, we know to onr cost, as they far 
outnumber our own female aids, and are far more active and 
mischievous. They are to be found in the first society of the 
North—they tread the floor of every sovrée—they throng in first- 
class hotels—and wherever they go treason and wicked deeds 
are hatched out, and iniquitous means to aid the enemy, and 
recoil with deadly force on the heads of their own friends. To 
judge from what I hear and have known, it is not too much to 
say that a vast majority of all the women who are not ashamed 
to declare that they think “the South is in the right,” are all 
more or less engaged in the vile and treasonable work of aiding 
the rebels, either directly or indirectly. They know the workings 
of the “underground post-office,” they receive with encourage- 
ment men whom they know to be rebel emissaries, they deaden 
the zeal of the good and loyal friends of truth and of the Union 
by ridicule and lies—and they poison the minds of young men 
by ridiculing the war, and affecting to regard as vulgar and 
fanatical every thing pertaining to its prosecution. Certainly, 
the devil is well served in his time. But God knows His own, 
and the time will come when the worst of her sex who may be 
engaged in serving the Union and Liberty, will appear to the 
eye of Truth to be purer and better than the most aristocratic 
and elegant Southern sympathizer who now disgraces the free 
soil of the North. 


“The sunny South,” says a writer whom I am unable to ¢redit, as I have been 
obliged to borrow his remarks from a piratical, non-crediting pamphlet of the 
pieces de manufacture species, ‘‘has received many, and some very important favors 
from the fair sex. At Washington, for a while, they played an almost open game, 
being in several instances educated, handsome, and fashionable, having access to 
Cabinet circles, and being intimate with heads of bureaus and officers of State. A 
pretty and talented woman is dangerous to the peace of man individually, and 
sometimes to the peace of the country. Even patriotism is not safe against the 
charms and wiles and intrigues of the gay deceivers. 

“Therefore it was that our generally gallant Secretary of State felt compelled to 
arrest and imprison, first in their own homes, and afterwards in less comfortable 
quarters, a few of the most dangerous of the sex. At last a well-known lady was 
detected in corresponding and receiving messages through the medium of péund- 
cake, which circumstance determined him to ship them all to Norfolk by a flag of 
truce, as the only way to get rid of such a nuisance. 

“Prominent among these women was a Mrs. Baxley, who was arrested and 
examined on the steamer Georgiana, between Fortress Monroe and Baltimore. 

‘“ From some remarks which she made, a Mr. Brigham, who was a detective, jo- 
cosely asked her if she was a secessionist, to which she answered, ‘Yes.’ After 
the gang-plank was run out, the boat having arrived at Baltimore, Mrs. Baxley was 
heard to say that she thanked God she had arrived home safe; and was about 
stepping ashore, when Mr. Brigham tapped her on the shoulder and requested her 
attendance in the ladies’ cabin. As soon asthe room was reached her bonnet was 
taken off. Fifty letters were at once found sewed in between the linings, when she 
exclaimed that having been found out, she thought it best to deliver up the “ con- 
trabands’ and be allowed to proceed on her way. But Mr. Brigham insisted upon 
it she had others, and lo! in va shoes and stockings numerous other letters were 
also found. The ‘lady’ was closely guarded until the Provost-Marshal of Balti- 
more was informed of the circumstance, when he sent a woman to examine Mrs, 
Baxley very carefully. Almost every possible place about her clothing was filled 
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_ With letters from Secessia for rebel sympathizers in Baltimore. But finally there 
was found in her corsets a document which, when taken by the woman examining, 
Mrs. Baxley rushed at her, and seizing, tore in two. It proved to be a commission 
from Jeff. Davis to a Dr. Septimus Brown, of Baltimore, with passes and directions 
for him to run the federal blockade in order to gain the rebel domains. 

“Mrs, Baxley was taken to a hotel, and several police officers placed on guard over 
her. While locked in her room she dropped a note out of the window, addressed 
to her lover (the rebel doctor), imploring him to fly, as all was discovered. It seemed 
to be her only and darling desire to get her lover a commission in the rebel army, 
and having succeeded, she was only detected in her nefarious transactions when 
about completing her mission.” 


The reader will find further mention of this Mrs. Baxley in 
the following extract from an article entitled Female Tractors 
in Washington, and bearing the date of “ Washington, January 
15, 1862.” Ido not know in what journal it originally ap- 
peared :— 


“This morning it was rumored that the female prisoners, confined in the Six- 
teenth Street Prison, were to be removed to the Old Capitol Prison. Lieutenant N. 
E. Sheldon, a native of New York, and an officer of the Sturgess Rifles, has been 
for some time past detailed as the guard of these prisoners. * eee * 

“The first person incarcerated at the prison was Mrs. Rose 0. H. Greenhow, as 
she signs herself. She was arrested on the 11th of August of last year, and 
has been confined in the prison ever since. Her husband was formerly employed 
in the State Department in this city. She is a woman of letters, and was born in 
the South, although brought up in Washington. She is confined in her own house, 
in one of the upper stories, and has the attendance of a servant, besides the com- 
pany of her own daughter. Besides these confined here, were Mrs. Phillips, her 
sister Mrs. Levy, and her two daughters, Misses Fannie and Lena. Mrs. Phillips 
is a Jewess, and her husband married her at Savannah, Georgia. Mrs. Levy was a 
widow; her husband was formerly in the army. Her two daughters, who are very 
well educated, were, after being confined six weeks, sent to Fortress Monroe. 

“Next in turn comes Mrs. Betty A. Hassler, who was born and reared in Wash- 
ington. She possesses the least education of any woman ever confined in this 
prison. Her husband is a Southern man. She is fascinating in appearance, but 
has not much decision of character. She was released on parole by order of the 
Secretary of War. 

“Mrs, Jackson, the mother of the assassin of Ellsworth, has also been confined 
here. She came with nothing but a flannel gown on, and wearing slave shoes. 
She was incarcerated but two days and nights. She. has now gone South to Rich- 
mond, where she has been endeavoring with but little success to obtain funds for 
the support of herself and family. 

“Miss Lily Mackle, a daughter of Mackle, a clerk in one of the departments, and 
belonging to one of the most respectable families in Washington, was also confined 
here for two months. 

“Mrs. M. A. Onderdonk, who sometimes passes for a widow, and sometimes for 
a wife, was arrested in Chicago some months since, and after being confined here 
six weeks, was released on parole. 

“ An English lady, Mrs. Elena Lowe, who was arrested at Boston, and whose 
son was with her, having come with a commission in the rebel army, has also been 
confined in this institution. The son was afterwards sent to Fort Warren, and she 
returned to England. 

“ Miss Ellie M. Poole, alias Stewart, was arrested and brought to the prison 
on the llth of August, 1861. She came from Wheeling, where, after having 
been confined for some time in the prison, she made her escape by tying the 
sheets together, and letting herself down from the prison window. She has been 
in communication with the rebel leaders in Kentucky, advising them to make cer- 
tain changes in their plan of operations. When arfested the second time, within ten 
miles of the enemy’s lines in Kentucky, seven thousand five hundred dollars of 
unexpended money furnished by the rebels was found upon her person. She has 
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been a correspondent of the Richmond Enquirer and Baltimore Exchange. Miss Poole 
is yet in confinement here in the Sixteenth Street Jail. 

“Among the number yet confined here is Mrs. Baxley, formerly a resident of 
Baltimore She was arrested on the 23d of December. She had just come from 
Richmond, and had conversed with Jeff. Davis, from whom she had obtained a com- 
mission in the rebel army for her lover, Dr. Brown. She is, as she represents her- 
self, a very ‘explosive’ woman, and it was from this peculiarity that her arrest 
took place on board the boat while approaching Baltimore from Richmond. This 
woman has refused to sleep under a blanket marked ‘ U. S.’ ever since her confine- 
ment here.” 


The Mrs. Greenhow mentioned in this sketch became subse- 
quently quite notorious as a spy, vying with the eccentric 
adventuress Belle Boyd* in prominence. She was drowned in 
the month of September, 1864. 

One of the most infamous wretches in the regularly commis- 
sioned guerrilla service of the Confederates, in Kentucky, is a 
Captain Berry. His lieutenant is a woman, thus described by 
the Louisville Jowrnal :— 


“ One of the peculiarities of this band of cut-throats is the officer second in command, 
recognized by the men as Lieutenant Flowers. The officer in question is a young 
woman, and her right name is Sue Munday. She dresses in male attire, generally 
sporting a full Confederate uniform. Upon her head she wears a jaunty plumed 
hat, beneath which escapes a wealth of dark-brown hair, falling around and down 
her shoulders in luxuriant curls. She is possessed of a comely form, has a dark, 
piercing eye, is a bold rider, and a daring leader. Prior to connecting herself with 
Berry’s gang of outlaws, she was associated with the band commanded by the noto- 
rious scoundrel, Captain Alexander, who met his doom—a tragic death—a short time 
ago in southern: Kentucky. 

“Lieutenant Flowers, or Sue Munday, is a practised robber, and many ladies who 
have been so unfortunate as to meet her on the highway can testify with what 
sang froid she presents a pistol and commands ‘Stand and deliver!’ Her name is 
becoming widely known, and, to the ladies, it is always associated with horror.” 


Since meeting with this account of “Sune Munday” I have 
seen a statement to the effect that the woman, after committing 
many atrocities, among others the murder of a Union man in 
cold blood, who was shot by her command, had been taken 
prisoner by a Federal force. 

The following extracts from the Missouri (St. Louis) Democrat, 
of October 22d, 1864, refer to the disposition made there of the 
female spies caughy in the West :— 


“THE St. CHARLES STREET FEMALE MILITARY PRISON ABANDONED.—Yestesday 
Colonel Darr, Acting Provost-Marshal General of the Department, issued an order tu 
close up the Female Military Prison on St. Charles Street, which has been for 
months past the receptacle of so many of the notorious female spies and mail-carriers 
that have been caught in St. Louis. Colonel Darr has provided accommodations for 
this class of persons in connection with the other military prisons of the department. 

“* ANOTHER WOMAN SENT TO ALTON.—Among the prisoners transferred from St. 
Charles Street Female Military Prison, on its being broken up by Colonel Darr, was 
‘Molly Hayes,’ the notorious female spy of Forrest’s command, who was captured 
near Fort Pillow, riding on a mule, some six months ago. Colonel Darr, consider- 
ing her too valuable a prisoner to allow her the slightest possible chance for escape, 
determined to send her to Alton during the war.” 


* The memoir of this woman is, I am told, now in press. 
Vou. IV.—16 
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The intimation made in this chapter, as to the incredible 
amount of information conveyed to the rebels by ladies “ moving 
in the first circles,” is not, Siglens in the least exaggerated. 
The reader who has followed with any degree of accuracy the 
course of the War of the Emancipation, cannot fail to recall how at 
one time every plan and scheme on the part of our Government 
was promptly communicated in detail to the enemy, often ap- 
parently before it had been transmitted from those who designed 
it, to their immediate subordinates. It is no wonder that 
those who knew during 1861 and 1862 how very deficient was our 
own secret service, or system of espionage,* and how vast and 
perfect that of the enemy, should in despair at the utter failure 
of so many strategic movements, hrough treachery, have be- 
lieved that our only hope of victory lay in employing a more 
overwhelming force and in “ On to Richmond.” 

If there are any who will, however, contend that our corps 
@ espionage in the East has always been perfect, they certainly 
will not deny that there was a time when it was the fashion to 
not only return the negro with great zeal to his rebel master, 
but also to refuse to listen to his information, on the ground that 
it was not chivalric. 

“Contrabands come flocking to him, 
‘There the enemy is—pursue him |’ 
‘No,’ quoth he, ‘don’t pull a trigger, 
On the word of any nigger |’” 

a was not built—nor is ancient prejudice laid aside—in 
a day. 

Such are a few of the anecdotes and incidents relative to 
women who have served in our war. As they will be read by 
many who are familiar with similar instances unknown to the 
writer, I beg that all who sympathize with his desire to collect 
and his intention to reprint in a volume the curious character- 
istics of the war, will send them to him through the care of the 
editor of this journal. He would also be thankful for any au- 
thentic anecdotes, recording the deeds of brave men, or true- 
hearted women, with their names and the date of their exploits. 
Unfortunately, by far the greater proportion of instances of in- 
dividual heroism are doomed never to be made known, or are 
at best, soon lost in “the fathomless ocean of newspapers.” To 
rescue such deeds and names should be with every one a matter 
of duty and of pleasure. 


* Vide The Peninsular Campaign, by General J, G. Barnard. New York, 1864. 


s . 
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THE ORIGIN OF SIGNALS. 


Tue rude efforts which attended the first. attempts at tele- 
graphing are subjects of as interesting study as that by which 
may be traced the origin of language. From the time of the 
invention of language until to-day, there can have been no 
change in the principles on which the telegraphic signals of a 
language must be devised. It has been possible only to more 
completely understand these principles, to simplify the modes 
of making them generally understood, and to seek the plainest 
rules by which to give them the widest applicability, to make 
them commonly known and every day useful. 

The modes of making signals, and the plans on which they may 
be based, are infinite in number ; but all can be reduced to few 
and very simple rules, based upon principles easily compre- 
hended. 

It is interesting, looking back now, to study the perfection of 
the plans devised by the ancients, and to consider how closely 
the rules underlying some of those plans and their working ap- 
proximate the rules of the present day. This may not be so 
singular when it is considered that the same principles must 
have been underlying all alphabetic codes of signals from the 
earliest time. This only being needed: that those principles 
should be analyzed and systematically explained, to show their 
simple and practical applications. It sometimes seems question- 
able if any improvement on the ideas, or, perhaps, on the work- 
ing of the ancients, has been reached in the discoveries and 
rediscoveries of the plans of signalling running through from 
their times until now. 

The most accurate accounts of signalling with armies, and of 
plans which we know were practicable and constantly prac- 
tised, are those found in the writings of the scholar and general, 
Polybius. 

he first record of a signal corps, a regular organization of 
the armies of that day, comes down to us in the writings of 
that general, and in the histories of the wars in which he served. 
The devices of the army signalling of that time—about two hun- 
dred and sixty years before Christ—seem to have been the in- 
vention of that general. He may have applied, in his own way, 
orinciples which came to him from a yet more remote antiquity. 
n the history of ancient wars, there are sentences which seem 
to indicate so general a use of signals in armies,that this is pos- 
sible. He says of the plans: “ The method was invented either 
by Cleoxenes or Democritus, but perfected by myself.” 

To us, however, Polybius stands as the inventor and the first 

officer who has given us intelligible record of the services of a 
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signal corps of an army. This general arranged the letters of 
the Greek alphabet in five columns. 
To illustrate with the English alphabet, thus :— 


CoLuMNS... Ist. 
A 


The apparatus for the use of this plan was cumbersome 
and immovable. The defect was not in the idea of the in- 
vention ; but the imperfect appliances of that day rendered 
its general application impossible. The systematic application 
of the principle seems not to have been thought of, and it was 
very possible that it was not at all considered. It was suggest- 
ed to use the plan for night signals only. It does not appear 
that it was considered as applicable to day signals. For field 
work, the letters were displayed literally in columns, for they 
were displayed on five separate posts or columns, set at each 
station, and numbered as one, two, three, four, and five. There 
were five letters on each post, and on the right and left hand 
sides respectively of these posts or tablets were two close fences 
some ten feet long, and about as high as a man’s head, and at 
each were two small tubes set close together, and so arranged 
that, while with an eye at each tube, both fences at the other 
station were visible. Through one tube could be seen only the 
right hand, and through the other only the left hand fence at 
that station. This arrangement of the tubes was necessary, 
because at night the fences at the station to be viewed were in- 
visible, and it could not be otherwise determined on which side 
the lights were shown. The five letter-posts, the fence, the 
tubes, and ten torches, completed the apparatus. It was of 
course stationary, and to be used only from fixed positions. 

Messages were sent in this manner: The torches were lighted 
and hidden behind the fences. Then, to indicate the number 
of any letter-post or column, a corresponding number of torches 
were shown above the left-hand fence at the sending station. 
Then, to indicate any letter on that post, a number of torches, 
corresponding to the number of that letter as numbered on the 
post, were shown’ above the right-hand fence. These torches, 
as seen through the viewing tubes, were visible; those on the 
right through theappropriate tubes, those on the left through 
the other, and were thus recognized at the receiving station. 
For instance: to ‘indicate the letter K, that is, on the second 
column, the fifth letter, two torches were shown above the left, 
and then five above the right-hand fence. For the letter L, 
third column, first letter, there were shown three torches on the 


( 
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left, and one on the right. For the letter C, first column and 
third letter, one torch on the left and three on the right, and 
so on. 

With the skill of practice, letters were telegraphed after this 
plan with a good deal of rapidity. With a sufficient number 
of men on duty, the letters were shown as fast as they could be 
recognized. This device, appearing under different moditica- 
tions, seems to have been used among all the armies of the 
East, and its use came down to times comparatively late. It 
is curious to see how the principles of this plan enter the per- 
fected systems of telegraphing of the present day. The fact 
may not have been known, and probably was not, by any of 
those who have rediscovered plans of signals which each con- 
ceives absolutely new in principle from then till now. 

For illustration :— 

The written record of the letters arranged in tables, after the 
plan of Polybius, would be something as follows: “A” is 
“first column, first letter ;” or briefly, “A” is “first-first,” or 
“one-one,” or “1—1,” or “11.” So of the letter F: “F” is 
“first column, second letter,” or “first-second,” or “ one-two,” 
or “1—2,” or “12.” The letter “G” is “second column, sec- 
ond letter,” or “ second-second,” or “2—2,” or “22.” “RR” is 
“third-fourth,” or “34.” “T” is “ fifth-second,” 52,” and 
soon. The letters could thus be condensedly written in numer- 
als. It would have to be borne in mind that the left-hand fig- 
ure of the numerals indicated torches shown on the left, while 
the right-hand figure of the same numeral indicated torches to 
be shown on the right. Now the record of the torches seen at 
night, representing these numerals, standing for letters, would 
be intended to show how many wnzts—for each torch repre- 
sents a unit of the Roman numerals—were signified by torches 
seen on the left, and how many by torches seen on the right. 
So “A” might be written, when seen signalled, “ A ” is “1 on 
the left” and “1 on the right,” or “11 ;” or, the torches shown 
on the left and those shown on the right might be indicated 

‘and distinguished by different figures, as a “1” to stand for 
each torch shown on the left, and a“ 2” to stand for each torch 
shown on the right. Then the second of “A” would be “12,” 
or, in a hasty record, every other mark might be used instead of 
1 and 2; as, a short mark noted for each torch on the left, and 
a long mark for each torch on the right. These might be 
placed upright, as “11,” or horizontally written as a dot and 
a dash: “.—,” and we have the telegraphic character. Or, 
the fact that a certain number of torches had been shown on 
the left and a certain number on the right, might be indicated 
in yet other ways, as by marks or dots placed before a space for 
the torches shown on the left, and dots after the space for those 
shown on the right. So the letter “T” might be shown in 
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2 


these several ways, as “ 12,” or “ 122,” or “111,” or “. ..”. 
The letter “K” might be “13,” or “1222,” or “1 111,” or 
iT 4 


weeey or “©, ———.” The letter “C” might be “ 23,” or 
“11292.” or “11 111,” or “ > or*,, ———.” 

We arrive thus, with the first telegraphic alphabet of which 
there is record, at the very principles of the telegraphic char- 
acter in use at the present time. 

It must not be understood, however, that the letters of the 
alphabet of Polybius and those of the Morse telegraphic alpha- 
bet which are generally spoken of in this country as the tele- 
graphic characters, are identical in composition ; for, though 
many of the characters in this alphabet consist of but two ele- 
ments, the dot and dash, yet in the formation of the whole code, 
there are not less than four or five distinct signal elements or 
components. And this code, adapted for recording or writing, 
is not well suited for aerial signalling. 

In the time of Polybius, and through most of the Greek and 
Roman wars, there were corps of signalists or telegraphers with 
the army. These were known as tvpoevta. The word has 
been translated “ fire-bearers,” literally “ fire-movers,” or “fire- 
shakers,” or, perhaps, “ fire-swingers,” from ve, fire; seve, 
to move, to shake. In the history of the siege of Agrigentum 
—a town from which, though perfectly invested, the command- 
ing officer was telegraphing the ‘condition—the narrative is 
given: “But Hannibal (dcatvpoevouevov) shaking through with 
fire, or swinging through with fire, and sending through mes- 
sengers continually that the people could not stand the famine,” 
&c. How this was done we are not explicitly told, and of the pre- 
cise meaning of the word we cannot be now assured ; but, read- 
ing the quotation, we seem to read of the service of the signal 
corps of our army, and to trace the working of the torch-men of 
to-day. It is very possible that the alphabetic plan of Polybius 
was not constructed upon any rules of combination. [t was an 
ingenious invention. The fact exists, however, that he was work- 
ing by signals of two elements, as clearly as that signals are 
made in that manner to-day. 

In the wide study and practice with these signals, this must 
have become generally known; and it seems as if oy 
of the knowledge of the fact, that all language could be repre- 
sented by telegraphing by any two things or elements, can be 
traced from the timé of Polybius. 

This principle understood, it will be seen how the plan 
might be worked, showing for any letter one torch a number 
of times on the left, and then a number of times on the right of 
the screen, instead of a number of torches together on the left 
and on the right. With the optical instrument described, 
these signals would have been legible. 
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Flags, or other objects, might have been shown by day in the 
place of the torches. This seems not to have been thought of. 

We can easily see how signals might have been made by 
swinging a torch into view on the left, and then on the right, 
from behind the screens, This mode would have differed from 
combining motion with signals, for the purpose of giving that 
great visibility which motion gives to flags or lights; for the 
whole swing would not have been visible, but it would have 
closely approximated that mode. 

Field signals are now made in our army by so swinging a 
torch all the time in view from side to side. 

At the siege of Vienna, John Smith, the explorer of Vir- 
ginia, used the plan of Polybius with effect, to arrange with the 
besieged forces for a sortie, he having learned it from the Turks, 
it is said. The quaint old English works of 1640, or there- 
about, tell of a marvellous device by which those who know may 
converse so far as white can be known from black. This is 
evidently a code of two elements. 

In 1812,a clergyman of England, reviving the table of Polyb- 
ius, and giving to letters the same enumeration,. designated 
the number of the column by one torch, brought the proper 
number of times into view from behind a screen, and then, after 
a slight pause, showing the number of the letter in that col- 
umn by showing the torch so many times as made the letter num- 
= Reweting the plan, he used the flashes of any kind of 
ight. 

"Thus to make @, first column, first letter, or 1, 1, one flash— 
a pause—one flash. To make 4, first column, third letter, or 
1, 3, a flash—a pause—three flashes. To make g, second col- 
umn, second letter, or 2, 2, two flashes—a pause—two flashes ; 
and so on. 

Of course, the single light of any light-house can be flashed 
in this manner. Messages were sent by this gentleman a dis- 
tance of forty miles. 

The code is one of two elements; that is, flashes before the 
pause, and flashes after the pause. 

A plan of flags by day is said to have been used by this in- 
ventor, but whether in motion or at rest there is no information. 

At a later day, in 1829, the intermural telegraph of Mr. 
Swain, of Philadelphia, of taps and scratches on a wall, is another 
development of the system of two elements. 

Finally, the transmission of signals by electricity, the splen- 
did telegraph of to-day, began to attract attention, and study 
was turned to provide the most available signals. Signals of 
two elements, traceable thus from the time of the ancients, are 
found in the right and lett vibrations of the needle in the code 
of Schilling, whose letters are written left-right or Zr; or lett- 
left-right, or 12 7; or left-right-left, or 72; or left-right-left- 
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right, ord r2r; andsoon. It is plain these letters may be 
written one-two, or one-one-two, or one-two-one, or one-two-one- 
two; and so on. 

In later years, this code of signals, modified and sometimes 
so changed as to be hardly recognizable, is used in all the signal 
telegraphs of Europe. When signals came to be traced on 
paper, this code of one and two was written by dot and line. 

t is strange to realize that, in the perfection of telegraphs 
and telegraphic signals of to-day, are rehearsed almost the old- 
est devices of antiquity ; that the fire-swingers of Polybius and 
the signal-men of our army practise so nearly the same art, with 
modes so closely assimilated ; that the electric telegrapher writes 
his signals with the same elements, and perhaps almost the same 
characters, with which the first telegraphic signals of which there 
is record were made. 

The telegraphs of early days were not made portable. The 
devices seem to have been inventions not formed by rule; and, 
lacking the use of the telescope, the art, with all the develop- 
ment given it in armies, did not attain high perfection. 

In the Dark Ages, the art of telegraphing seems to have been 
lost with other arts. Few knew even how to read and write, 
and the rude habits of the time required no perfect telegraphy. 

The very idea seems to have been so far lost, that the intro- 
duction of semaphores, which came with a much revived civil- 
ization, was opposed as a sin against the Deity. So the intro- 


duction of electric telegraphs was opposed by the ignorant; and 
up to quite recently, it has been held singular, even by those 
of education and large experience, that any man should be able 
to Pe to another by a few simple signs as far as he could be 
visible. 


THE HORSE MARINE’S STORY. 
I. 


“Yxs, Doctor, it’s me they call the Horse’ Marine, sure 
enough.” 

“But why do they call you so?” I asked, as I replaced the- 
dressings. 

The man had got a sabre-slash across the head—not a dan- 
gerous one—and was in my ward of the MacFinnegan Hos- 
pital at the time. 

“Why, you see, Sir, I served a good while in the marines 
before this war broke out, and so, when I ’listed into the land 
service, the boys soon found out I’d been a sea-soldier, and 
dubbed me The Horse Marine at once.” 
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‘And what made you choose the cavalry, Spaddon ?” 
“Why, you see, Sir, when I was a sea-soldier, I had a shi 
to carry me. ‘And so,’ says I, ‘if I go into the land service, f 
will have a horse to carry me, and that’s a ship I can steer my- 

self ;’ for I was a jockey before I was a marine.” 

“ But why not re-enter the marines ?” 

“ Ah! it was the bounty, Doctor. The sea-soldiers didn’t 
get any bounty then, nor the sailors neither, for that matter, 
more’s the shame! And though I was not to say very poor, 
yet money was not amiss, nor the horse neither, to tell you the 
truth, for another reason. For between you and I, Sir, I didn’t 
go into the service again out of what you call pure patriotism 
altogether, nor for the love of fighting, though I have not 
shirked the last, if I say it myself, neither.” 

“ T should think not, Spaddon, from appearances ; but,” con- 
tinued I, liking the man, of whom I had known something pre- 
viously, and having a little spare time at the moment, “ what 
did you enlist for, then ?” 

“To catch my wife, Doctor !” 

I looked at the man—a good-looking, muscular, shapely fel- 
low of six or seven and twenty, rather undersized, but firmly 
knit, with a bright, intelligent face, and a manner and language 
above his present rank (corporal in the 99th Cavalry). I 
looked at him. He was evidently quite serious; and I ignored 
his having been a marine, and “ Well, did you catch her, Spad- 
don ?” I asked, simply. 

“ Yes—that is, 1 did—and I didn’t; if you’d like to hear 
about it, Doctor, I’]] tell 

“ Doctor Smith, the Surgeon-in-chief wishes to see you for a 
moment in his quarters,” said ‘a messenger coming in at the in- 
stant. 

“ Very good.—Well, Spaddon, I'll hear your story another 
time—to-night, perhaps.—Nurse, give him this as before; he’s 
doing very well.” And I left him. 


II. 


Wuen I came to Spaddonthat night, I found him with a 
slight fever, which, upon inquiry, I conjectured to have been 
produced by mental excitement on the subject of his wife- 
catching story. He had become very anxious to tell it to me 
at once, and his fear lest I should not find leisure to hear it had 
run his pulse up a score of beats or so. Considering this of no 
special gravity, and finding him earnest to have his tale told, I 

ave him a slight calmant, and bade him go ahead, but to be 
Prief and to keep to the point. 


“You know my name, Doctor—Thomas Spaddon,” he be- 
gan, “and that I am an American born and bred, as my father 
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A 
was before me. My father was a farmer, and brought me 
up—” 

“Stop,” interrupted I, “I don’t want your family history. 
There’s no time for a long story. Come at once to the gist of 
the thing, Spaddon—about — wife-catching, you know.” 

“ Very well, Sir; though I’d rather—but no matter. I was 
married seven years ago, Sir, before I went into the marines. 
1 traded in horses then. I was only twenty, and my wife 
hardly seventeen. Her father kept a livery stable in—never 
mind the place. She was a er Sir. Well, Sir, in about a 
year her father broke all to smash, and cleared out. Then I 
got into a cursed bad streak of luck, and——. Well, Sir, 
there’s no use hiding it; I got into jail for horse-stealing. But 
I swear to you I was——._ 

” Innocent, no doubt; I'll believe you without proof; only 

et on. 

ee No!” said Spaddon, gravely ; “I was not innocent, but I 
was the tool of sharper men. No matter. I lay in jail a year, | 
and then got pardoned out. When I went to seek my wife, 
she was gone, and I could not find a trace, Sir, not a trace! 
Well, Sir, there I was—money gone, wife gone, character gone! 
What todo? I got drunk one day, and the next I ’listed into 
the marines. I served my term there, still hearing nothing of 
Jane, and came out of it as I went into it, an unhappy man, 
Sir. Then the Rebellion broke out. But I thought no more 
of enlisting. My father had died and left me a little money 
without wishing it. That is, he had forgot to make a will, and 
I was the only child living, and mother long gone. It wasn’t 
much ; but I didn’t care. But one day I met a friend. He was 
a _ and had been a prisoner in the South, and just got 
back. 

“¢Tom,’ says he, ‘I saw Jane in Richmond.’ 

“Saw who?’ I cried, hardly understanding him at first. 

“¢ Saw Jane, your wife? She’s prettier than ever, but it’s my 
opinion, Tom, she’s no better than 

“T stopped him, Sir; but he didn’t mean to hurt my feelings. 
Well, Sir, how to get to her, or get her to me, was the ques- 
tion. I feared she wouldn’t come of her own will, at least not 
unless I-went and fetched her. But how to go. I would not 
turn rebel, even if I could—even for her! I thought, and 
thought, and the next day I enlisted in the 99th Cavalry. The 
ery was ‘On to Richmond!’ then, Sir, and the 99th was at the 
front. And in a fortnight so was I.” 

“But you never got quite there, my poor fellow—into Rich- 
mond, I mean.” 

“ Yes, but I did, Sir.” 

“ What? Oh! as a prisoner, you mean.” 

“No, Sir, but ‘as a corpse.” 


¢ 
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“ A—a corpse! Come, Spaddon, tell that to—your old 
comrades !” said I, with stern irony. 

“ Well, Sir, I’m wrong; I didn’t mean exactly a corpse, 
that’s a fact; but I did mean as a wounded rebel.” 

“J thought you said you would not turn rebel even——” 

“So I did, and so I do,Sir! But stratagem’s all fair in war, 
and this was a stratagem, though it didn’t do much good in the 
. end, for when a man once—” 

“ Well, well!” I exclaimed, impatiently, “let us have the 
stratagem and its consequences—or rather,” I continued, as I 
felt his pulse, and ooked at the time, “we will adjourn the 
conclusion till to-morrow.” 

“ But, Doctor—” 

“No buts. Here, take this; drink it all. That will do. I 
will be here in the morning. Good-night !” 


Il. 


Spappon was in excellent pulse in the morning, but I had no 
time to listen to him. In the afternoon, however, he was well 
enough to be helped out to the piazza for a breath of the sum- 
mer air (I say “helped,” for he had been knocked off his horse 
by the blow he got, or by something else, and’ was severely 
bruised about the body), and there, sitting in a comfortable 
chair, he finished his story, as follows :— 

“ It was within three miles of Richmond that we fought 
that day, a long and bloody battle, as you know. At night 
both parties were out picking up their dead and wounded, accord- 
ing to agreement. I had formed a plan in my head, and now I 
put it into practice. It was desperate, but so was I. There 
were a good many of both sides, but chiefly rebels, fallen in a 
bit of scrubby swamp-wood. They hadn’t begun to search in 
there yet. I crept about there till I found what I wanted. I 
tied a bloody handkerchief round my head and jaw, stripped 
off my uniform, put on that of a dead Rebel, clapped mine on 
him somehow, and lay down, waiting. After a while they 
came along with torches, and began to search. O Doctor! 
can tell you I did nut feel—” 

“T can fancy your feelings, Spaddon: but be brief. They 
found you, took you for one of their wounded, and carried you 
into the city, eh ?” 

“ Yes, Sir, in a wagon, with a lot of others. It was dark as 

itch by this time. I watched my chance, and when we got 
into the city, in a dark spot, before we reached the better-lit 
streets, I slipped down without being caught, and hid among 
the buildings. After a while I found an empty shed or out- 
house, and stayed there till morning. Then T walked boldly 
out and into the streets. Nobody took special notice of me. 
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Two or three soldiers stopped me, and asked where I was hurt. 
I pointed to my jaw, and made signs I could not speak. A little 
girl offered me a hoe-cake. After walking about a couple of 
hours, I began to think that I had come on a fool’s errand. 
How should I find her? How should I ask for her? For the 
first time I began to think of the mortal danger I wasin. I 
thought even of trying to go back somehow. Just then a 
woman came out of a house opposite me. It was Jane! I 
knew her at once, though she was thinner and paler, and still 
prettier with it all. What should I do? Speak to her? 1 
dared not risk it in the street. She went into a house a little 
farther on. After a while I made up my mind. I went over 
to the house she had come out of, and knocked. No answer. 
Again—again. No one came. I tried the door. It opened, 
and I went in and shut it behind me. It was a small, poor 
house. There was a basket of dirty linen on the table. I saw 
at a glance that Jane was a laundress. She a washerwoman ! 
I sat down, took off my bandage, and waited. In a few min- 
utes she came in. She looked at me. ‘What do you want 
here? she said. 

“¢TDon’t you know me? I’m your husband, Jane!’ said I, 
rising and making toward her. 

“* My God!’ she cried, and fell back. I caught her, and in 
a few minutes she came to. 

“<¢ Jane,’ says I, ‘ I’ve come to take you home.’ 

“¢ Never!’ says she, ‘ I’ll never see the North again. I hate 
it! But you—you’re a soldier—one of our soldiers. How 
came you here? Ah!’ she says, suddenly, ‘you’re a spy! a 
traitor! First a thief, and now aspy! Good God! Thomas 
Spaddon! Do you think that I would own a thief and a spy 
for my husband ? ; 

“* And is all your love dead, Jane” says I, looking her in 
the face. : 

‘She shook her head, and began to sob. Then, ‘ How did 
you come here? she says again, sharply. ‘ Who told you—’ 

“* Nobody,’ says 1; ‘I saw you go out. Jane! Jane, come 
home with me.’ 

“* Home? Here’s my home, with these noble, injured people. 
I hate and despise the Yankees !’ 

“‘¢ You’re a Yankee yourself, Jane,’ says I. 

“«¢ Thomas Spaddon,’ says she, ‘I loved you once, and I'll not 
betray you. But go, leave me and this city at once, forever! 
Forever, I tell you! I will never go with you. I—TI have a 
husband here.’ 

“<¢P) kill him! says I, looking round, as if I thought he 
might be there, and if he had been, I’d have done it, by o 

“¢ Then go and do it like a man,’ says she. ‘ He’s out whip 
ping your Yankees now, outside the city. Go and meet him if 
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you dare! Go; and, Sir, she actually pushed me tothe door. I 
could almost have killed her then, Doctor. But I went; I 
don’t know how it was; but 1 went without another word.” 

Spaddon was gloomily silent, and sat with his head in his 
hands for a few moments. 

“ And how did you get out of Richmond?” I asked, pres- 
ently. 

“l don’t know, Sir,” said Spaddon, still gloomily. 

“ What? Don’t know! What do you mean by that, Sir ?” 

“T mean just what I say, Doctor. I was crushed. I just 
walked on and on, hearing nothing, seeing nothing, answering 
nothing, if any one spoke to me, which I don’t know if they 
did or not. I just walked on and on, till I found myself in the 
country, in the fields just outside of the city. Then I woke up 
and looked round me, and saw some negroes, and called one, 
and asked him the way to our army. He thought I meant his 
master’s forces, of course, but that didn’t matter. He told me 
I was ‘clean done gon’ round de udder side ob de city,’ and 
that I ‘ mus’ folly dis yer road till I come to the woods ober 
yander, when I’d see a paff’—in short, Sir he put me in the 
way; and making a painful march and a wide détour, and 
creeping through the swamps that night, I got back to our own 
camps alive, but used up both in body and mind, Doctor, per- 
fectly used up !” 

Spaddon had been out long enough, and I ordered him back 
to the ward. As we went along, I pondered over his story, 
looking at him the while. 

“Spaddon,” said I, “ you say you were first a horse-jockey, 
then a marine, then a dragoon, and a wife-hunter ?” 

Yes, Sir,” answered Spaddon. 

“Well, Spaddon, I’ve no doubt about the first three phases 
of your life, but as to that tale of getting into and out of Rich- 
mond-—” 

“Tt’s true, every word of it, Doctor,” said Spaddon, earnestly. 

‘It may be,” I replied, “ but it sounds marvellously like a 
story for the Horse Marines.” 
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SAVED. 


(A MEMORY OF THE “CHRISTIAN COMMISSION.”) 


BY ©. D. GARDETTE. 


Sore stricken by a Rebel blade— 
Of those that first were red that day— 
In the grim battle-track he lay, 
Death-sentinelled, but not dismayed. 


Yet, strangely, ever and anon, 
A transient terror drew its white 
Wan mystery of livid light 
Athwart his features—and was gone! 


Two forms of Death his vision wore ;— 
One, watching by his severed limb ; 
And this no terrors had for him: 

He was a Soldier, if no more! 


But, by the camp-fires, talea were rife 
Of creatures, hideous and obscene, 
That crept, where warring hosts had 

been, 

With lustful eye and ready knife. 


And, helpless in the gathering gloom, 
These memories gave him ear of 
hare: 
He heard, amid the moaning air, 
Phantasmal whispers, as of doom! - 


*Twas then his swarthy face grew wan; 
He writhed his hand unto his belt, 
And feebly for his weapon felt; 

But belt and weapon both were gone! 


A sudden shadow o’er him stood— 
“Take all!” he gasped ; “‘but spare the 
knife ! 
Speed not, for gold, an ebbing life! 
Shed not a dying soldier’s blood!” 


But on his ear, as thus he lay, 
A voice, than woman’s sweeter, fell: 
“Cheer, brother! Comrade, all is well! 
We come to save, and not to slay!” 


He felt his cold lips flush with wine ; 
He saw twin eyes that clearly shone 
With kindly radiance on his own, 

And felt strong arms around him twine. 


Then Sleep her soft wings o’er him 


waved :— 

But when he woke, on either hand 
He saw a FELLOW-CHRISTIAN stand; 
And smiled—and knew that he was 

TAVED! 


THE SOLDIER’S MOTHER. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Tne drums are beating, you may hear 
The tramp of martial feet ; ; 
And crowds are gathering far and near, 
Our Union boys to greet. 
A mother sees the gleaming line, 
And hears the shouts of glee: 
“QGod! Thy will be done, not mine,— 
There comes no son to me!” 


They halt,—and now she glides along, 
To look for those who knew 

Her boy among the happy throng,— 
His comrades tried and true. 

A tear-drop glimmers on the cheek, 
While they his story tell, 

And to the poor sad mother speak 
Of how her darling fell: 


How from the battle’s lurid tide 
All bleeding he was borne; 

And whispered feebly, ere he died, 
“ Tell mother not to mourn!” 

And how they laid him down to rest 
Upon the gory field, 

And wrapt the colors round his breast 
His hands would never yield! 


So brave! so good, and yet so young! 
So noble! and to die! 

Oh! how her breaking heart is wrung 
To see the crowd go by! 

Thy purpose, God, who shall condemn, 
Though endless pain may be ? 

O mother fond! brave sons for them, 
Thy boy’s lone grave for thee/ 
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“THE Quartermaster’s Guide: Being a Summary of those Portions of the Army 
Regulations of 1863, and General Orders from the War Department, from May 1, 
1861, to April 10, 1865, which affect the Quartermaster’s Department. By Col. 
Theo. S. Case, A. Q, M., Quartermaster-General of Missouri, and late Chief Quarter- 
master District of Central Missouri.” St. Louis, 1865. S8vo. 339 pages. P. M. 
Pinckard, 80 Pine Street. This excellent work will be found valuable, as a book of 
ready reference, to all quartermasters, and particularly to many of the younger 
officers in the department. It is written and compiled from a large experience of 
the author, in remembrance of the many difficulties he encountered in his novitiate, 
and which he has now removed from the path of those who are inexperienced and 
unable to procure copies of the General Orders and Special Regulations. This first 
part treats of the organization of the department, and the duties of quartermasters 
in detail. The second gives full forms for making returns; and the third collates 
the General Orders for 1863-64, and down to April 10, 1865. An appendix con- 
tains many additional items of value. A portion of the volume is interleaved with 
writing-paper, for notes and memoranda, and a copious index makes the whole easy 
of reference. The volume has received the approbation of the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral and many other distinguished officers, and should be in the hands of every 
quartermaster. Price $5. Received from the author. 


“ Affixes—in their Origin and Application, exhibiting the Etymologic Structure 
of English Words. By 8S. 8. Haldeman, A. M.” Philadelphia: published by E. H. 
Butler & Co. 1865. 12mo, 271 pages. We intend hereafter to occupy more leisure 
than we now have in a review of this learned, accurate, and well-arranged book. 
We can do no more at present than call attention to its philological merits, in a day 
when such subjects are particularly affected by sciolists. Professor Haldeman is 
one of the masters of this science, impatient of quacks, not without some humor at 
their expense, and so armed in proof himself as to be in no danger of counter- 
attacks. After a few preliminary pages on language and grammar, and some gen- 
eral remarks on Affizes, he divides his subject into Prefixes and Suffixes, and closes 
with a Vocabulary of Latin and Greek originals. The book is beautifully printed. 


“A Summer Story: Sheridan’s Ride and other Poems. By T. Buchanan Read.” 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1865. 12mo. 154 pages. The poems in 
this book are in four divisions: the first containing the ‘“‘ Summer Story,” and afew 
others of a romantic nature ; the second, the War Poems; the third, Poems in Italy ; 
and the fourth, a few miscellaneous pieces. They are all good, and all have sprung 
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from the author’s experience. They are healthy expressions of human life in many 
phases. Of course the, War Poems concern us most. They breathe the very dusk 
and smoke of battle, and have been read to thousands, and by thousands, so that 
it is unnecessary for us to expatiate upon them. Sheridan’s Ride will rank forever 
among the great war ballads of the world’s literature. This book is beautifully 
printed by Messrs. Lippincott & Co., and dedicated to the excellent Mr. Joseph 
Harrison, Jr., of Philadelphia. 


“The Militia of the United States. What it Has Been and What it Should Be.” 
This is a pamphlet of a hundred and thirty pages, whicn consists mainly of a col- 
lection of historic facts, statements, and precedents, which bear upon the following 
questions :— 


“1, We want a Military Force. 

“9. If so, shall it be a Standing Army or Militia, or both? 

“3. If we need Militia, is our System at present satisfactory? 

“4, If not, what improvement is practicable ?” 

Hoping hereafter to give full consideration to this subject in our pages, we can- 
not now discuss the merits of the author’s views; but to all those who are consid- 


ering this very important subject we commend this pamphlet, as containing valuable 
information, evidently collected not without care and trouble, and by an earnest 
investigator. The conclusion at which he arrives is thus stated :— 

“1. That we do want an Organized Military Force. 

“2. That it must consist of a small Standing Army, so composed and so officered 
as to be capable of expansion when war threatens; and principally of Militia. 

“3. That our Militia never has been effectively organized or disciplined. 


“4, That if there is a will, there is a way to remedy the defects of the present 


system, and to create an energetic, reliable force of citizen soldiers—a National 
Militia.” 


“National Lyrics. By John Greenleaf Whittier. With Illustrations by George 
C. White, H. Fenn, and Charles A. Barry.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. 
Another of those beautiful little issues of ‘‘ Companion Poets for the People,” con- 
taining the National Lyrics of the Quaker poet. We need not praise them, for they 
are in everybody’s hands; but let us simply remind our readers of old Barbara 


Freitchie, waving the Stars and Stripes in the eyes of Stonewall Jackson, as his 
army files through the streets of Frederick, and its effect upon that deluded but 
gallant soldier :— 
“The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word ; 
‘Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March on’—he said.” 


The illustrations are beautiful. 


“Volunteer Quartermaster: Containing a Collection and Codification of the 
Laws, Regulations, Rules, and Practice governing the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment of the United States Army, and in force May 9, 1865. By Captain Roeliff 
Brinkerhoff, Assistant Quartermaster U. 8. Volunteers and Post Quartermaster at 
Washington.” New York: D. Van Nostrand, 192 Broadway. 1865. 12mo, 
289 pages. The title of this work is in itself a clear table of its contents. The 
plates describing the manner of erecting quarters, barracks, and hospitals, are clear 
und useful. The chapter on Army Allowances is avaluable one. That on Contracts 
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explains the manner in which they are made. The blank reports are arranged so 
as to make that very intricate matter simple and easy, and on the whole this work 
will do much to lighten the duties of quartermasters, which are characterized by 
the author as the most onerous, vexatious, and thankless of any in the service, 


“The Rebellion Record: A Diary of American Events. 1860-64. Parts 
XLVI. and XLVIIL.”" New York: D. Van Nostrand, publisher, 192 Broadway. 
The Forty-seventh Part gives all the reports of Farragut’s attack on the defences 
of Mobile, and the celebrated campaign of Chattanooga, the latter being continued 
in the Forty-eighth Part, which also contains the usual interesting and entertaining 
collection of poetry, anecdotes, and incidents, The portraits in the two numbers 
are of Brigadier-General Stark Peather and Major-General McCook (in the Forty- 
seventh), and of Major-General Sheridan and General Townsend (in the Forty- 
eighth). This latter officer, although not engaged in the field as he would have 
liked to be, has been of the greatest service at Washington, in charge, for most of 
the war, of the Adjutant-General’s Department—a crushing work, which no one 
less skilled, systematic, laborious, and patient, could have performed so well. -We 


have often said before, and we now reiterate, that every library and every family 
should have this Record, the most complete collectaneum of our war history. 


The following article, from the British Army and Navy Gazette, of June 10, will 
have interest for West Point men :— 

“The second Report of the Council of Military Education, which has recently 
been issued, gives a satisfactory account of the state and progress of the general 
and scientific education of officers of tle army. The Staff College at Sandhurst 
still consists of thirty students. Officers of the Royal Engineers are not now re- 


ceived, it being considered that their previous education and training are a sufficient 


preparation for the staff. No payment is required from students to the funds of 
the college. Only one officer at a time may be spared from a battalion for residence 
at the college. The applicant must have a certificate from his commanding officer 
of his competency, and must submit to a competitive examination for admission, and 
another examination at the end of the first year of residence, to ascertain whether 
he can remain at the college with fair prospect of ultimate success; but no case of 
rejection at this examination has yet occurred. The final examination is at the end 


of the second year. Of those who have been thus examined in the six years, sev- 
enty-nine have passed, and nine failed. The letters “ P.S.C.” are annexed in the 
Army List to the names of those who pass the final examination at the college. 
The. course of instruction is made as practical as possible, and after quitting the col- 
lege the officers are attached for a short time to other arms of the service, for the 
purpose of acquiring instruction in duties and field movements which are not com- 
mon to theirown. As a general rule, staff vacancies will be filled by officers who 
have passed the college ; and, except in cases of proved ability in the field, direct 
staff appointments will cease eventually when the vacancies can be filled by officers 
who have passed through the Staff College. At present these officers are suffi- 
ciently numerous to, or nearly fill, the vacancies in the lower appointments of the 
general staff; but the college has not yet been established long enough to allow 
many of the officers who have passed successfully through it to obtain the higher 
staff appointments, as in general those officers are not yet of sufficient rank to hold 
them. But there is another very important sphere for the action of the Council of 
Military Education—namely, the examinations with a view to admission to the 
Vou. IV.—17 
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Royal Military Academy at Woolwich and the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, 
and the examination with a view to commissions on quitting these institutions, be- 
sides the examination of candidates for direct commissions. The examiners gen- 
erally report that since the institution of these examinations there has been a 
marked progress in education. ‘It is scarcely possible (writes one gentleman who 
examined in English history and geography) to compare the ignorance shown by 
candidates in the earlier examinations with the information possessed by those who 
nowpresent themselves. In fact, some subjects, as “‘ English” and the experimen- 
tal sciences, have risen almost from zero into subjects of education; and this has 
been accomplished without detriment to the more staple subjects of English educa- 
tion, classics, and mathematics. In classics a decided advance is noted, and, what 
is of great consequence in respect to the effect of that study as an educational in- 
strument, it is noted more particularly in the grammar and composition. In math- 
ematics a still more marked progress is witnessed. The same appears to be the 
case in French.’ It is not only in respect to the generally less advanced candi- 
dates—namely, those for direct commissions and for Sandhurst—that educational 
improvement is observed, but also, and in a still more marked degree, in respect to 
the highly educated youths who present themselves for Woolwich. The testimony 
of the examiners is conclusive on this point; and thus there is good ground for 
believing that the great educational movement which the last few years have wit- 
nessed has already begun to show valuable-results in respect to the education of 
one large branch of the public service, that of the officers of the army. There is 
reason to hope (say the Council) that with steady perseverance in the same path, 
with a careful watch kept on the part of the Council over the examinations, and 
above all by the continued employment, as examiners, of gentlemen of the highest 
reputation in the respective subjects of study, this progress will be maintained, and 
an important advance be made in the education of the country. The report shows 
that at the competitive examinations for admission to Woolwich, in the last six years, 
out of one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two candidates examined, eight hun- 
dred and ninety-eight qualified ; there has been much difficulty as to the disposal 
pf a large number of cadets for whom, on leaving Woolwich Academy, there have 
heen no immediate vacancies, but the establishment has been reduced from three 
hundred to two hundred cadets, and under no circumstances will a cadet, after finally 
passing, be kept longer than six months without a commission. In the six years 
at the final examinations, only one cadet finally failed; and of the four hundred and 
eight-six cadets who entered the first class, four hundred and eighty-five were pro- 
nounced qualified for commissions in the Royal Engineers or Royal Artillery. At 
Sandijurst, in the last three years, out of eight hundred and sixty-five examined 
for admission to the college, six hundred and ninety-six passed but the college not 
being yet at its full establishment, the failures are absolute, not relative. At the 
final examinations of 1864 and 1865 one hundred and forty-seven cadets obtained 
commissions in the army without purchase, exclusive of the commissions without 
purchase granted to the Queen’s and Indian cadets who passed the qualifying ex- 
amination, In the general examinations for direct commissions in the last five 
years, out of two thousand eight hundred and nine examined, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-six qualified,”’ 
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TuE disbandment of our armies goes steadily on, whether with proper judgment 
and discretion we do not raise a question, being content to leave that matter, with 
full. confidence, to the Government. At the centre of all information, they must 
know best the number of troops we need: that is the limit; strike off every addi- 
tional man, and thus in one direction curtail our expenses, There are many people 
who begin to urge a reduction to nearly the old number. Such are either disloyal 
or very foolish. A short time since we were reduced to two hundred thousand; 
another touch of the magic wand, and we have but one hundred thousand men in 
arms. One by one the great armies have dissolved; then minor organizations of 
corps and divisions disappear, until we shall have only here and there a nucleus, a 
cadre upon which to rally our old reserves if an emergency should arise. 

Besides certain partial changes made before the final orders, we have now dis- 
banded the following Corps:—The Second, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, 
Ninth, Tenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Seventeenth, Twentieth, Twenty-third, and 
Twenty-fourth. Every one of these has a grand historic record, and the varied 
badges will be treasured in many a family ait the land, brought back by 
their fireside heroes. 

As we predicted, there are goodly and manifold duties for our generals to do, 
and the heroes of our battles are now commanding divisions, departments, and dis- 
tricts; on tours of inspection; acting as Chiefs of Staff; so that few of the regular 
Army who really desired to retain their rank in the service, and who deserved it, 
are obliged to fall back from the stars to the “light of other days.” Without at- 
tempting to give the stations and duties of all thus retained, we have kept the trace 
of a few besides those who command the great divisions. Gillmore is again upon 
the scene of his former exploits, having command of the Department of South Caro- 
lina, with his head-quarters at Hilton Head, the new city which is to rob Charles- 
ton of all its significance and power. We feel sure that he will help it to do'so. 
Halleck, in command of one of the grand divisions, has sailed for the Pacific, doubt- 
less glad to get back to his home and his business interests. Humphreys has com- 
mand in Philadelphia; Schofield has the Department of North Carolina; Wright is 
at Galveston; Steedman has charge of the Department of Georgia, with Brannan 
commanding the District of Savannah. Ord has the Department of Ohio; Pleas- 
onton is at Milwaukee; Hooker has the Department of the East, and has his head- 
quarters in New York. Hancock has the Middle Military Department, with head- 
quarters in Baltimore. Howard is busily engaged in organizing his Bureau of 
Freedmen: and his mind and heart are both in the work: the right man in the 
right place. 

We are proud of all these mén; proud to spread them over the country, and let 
our people take them for the noblest types and specimens of the defenders and 
saviours of the Republic. Wherever they are, they should receive all honor, respect, 
and hospitality ; it is their due, and those who treat them thus will receive ten- 
fold, in the very act of entertainment. 

General Grant has made another tour, taking West Point, Saratoga, Portland, 
and other points in his way to Oanada. In Canada the illustrious visitor was 
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warmly received. He did wellto gothere. His visit will be a new token of amity; 
and, on the other hand, as our Commander-in-Chief, he can see for himself what 
Canada would be in the event of future political troubles. 

Once more the plagues of Egypt have come, but instead of” locusts, they take the 

form of universal BrEvETS; at once ridiculous and useless, but not harmless. Per- 
haps none of the readers of this Magazine need to be told that a Brevet is an hon- 
orary title of higher rank than that which is lineally held by the recipient, carrying 
with it, however, but little benefit. It confers no higher command, and no additional 
pay, except in special cases. It tickles the ears, and gives some éclat to the wearer. 
In former times, too, it was a sign that the officer thus distinguished had done some 
signal service, above his fellows, and above his own rank, for which this was a 
reward. But after the Mexican War such honors were spread broadcast, obtained 
in many cases by political influence, aad even the slight value they had, disap- 
peared. So general was the dissatisfaction among our best officers, that we did 
-hope the custom would hereafter be more honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. But now we are told the nuisance is again to prevail, and that every 
officer Who did no more than his duty, is to have a brevet. We greatly regret it! 
Give all the deserving real honors, but let us do away with a system so supremely 
illogical as this. ee 

Somewhat akin to this is the custom of our colleges in conferring the title of 
LL.D. on distinguished generals. We hold the recipients in such high honor that 
we can hardly condemn it as heartily as we wish: but can any thing be more ab- 
surd? -Grant is the most illustrious soldier of tlie age, but he is not a doctor 
utriusque juris. He is a good mathematician, but he cannot read his doctor’s diplo- 
ma. Meade saved the Republic in the crisis of its history at Gettysburg, and he is 
a capital engineer, but he knows little of the Pandects or the Capitularies. It is an 
honorary title of distinction in litera/ure, law, and philosophy. However, it is rather 
Quixotic to oppose a practice so common as this, and our heroes accept the honor 
as grateful acknowledgment of services which colleges have no adequate and 
proper means of repaying. We suggest that it be translated in their case as 
Defender of the Laws, and nothing could be truer and more appropriate. 

The conspirators have been taken to the Dry Tortugas; let their names perish 
from the earth. We are informed that Mudd has been put into the hospital, Arnold 
made aclerk, and Spangler works as a carpenter; that they are in good spirits, 
glad to be there instead of in a Northern penitentiary, and, on the whole, surprised 
at the kind treatment they receive. It is true that justice is not vindictive, but it 
should be, in such cases, inexorable, and we question the propriety of alleviating 
their condition, by pleasant berths. These men were participants in a complex 
crime—murder, treason, privy conspiracy—each and all in their very worst form. 
Let a life of hopeless imprisonment atone to men for this, and give time and space 
to seek the pardon of God. 

The Naval Academy once more takes its seat at Annapolis, away from the ex- 
citements of Newport, and very near the Capital. In all respects this old locality, 
rendered impracticable during the war, is the best. The professors met at New- 
port in July, to examine candidates for admission, because of the appliances there, 
not yet removed. 

Incident to the close of the war, the great auctions are still busy knocking 
down every thing in their way. Ships, stores, horses, mules, are sold in the great 
Cities and elsewhere, realizing some money and curtailing great expenses. “ Hang 
gut the sign, the world for sale.’ For sale all relics of the bankrupt Rebellion; 
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all of the past except its glory. We begin our housekeeping anew, now that the 
wayward sisters have been brought back with sorrow and great mourning. 
The fever of excitement about Jeff. Davis's trial is dying away, but it is believed 
that preparations are being made to conduct it at Fort Monroe. In the mean time 
he takes the air and meditates upon his fate. His wife is in Savannah at the 
Pulaski House, sadly and fearfully awaiting the issue. As she looks back and for- 
ward, she stands, like Byron, on the Bridge of Sighs,—“ a palace and a prison on 
each hand.” But yesterday the lady of a.greater despot than any in Europe, to- 
day her lord is an isolated, closely guarded criminal, who has the darkest prospect 
before him. And from that vast territory over which he ruled, comes there no 
voice of petition to avert his fate; are there no friends busy in preparing for his 
defence, and urging pleas in his favor? If there are, they are very few and very 
secret. The stern Statesman has no friends. He has alienated the whole country 
by his misdeeds. 

At length the mammoth war-steamer Dunderberg “ walks the waters,” and will 


soon be armed in proof. The following are her grand dimensions and powers:— 
Extreme length...... a Draught when ready for sea. .-21 feet 
Extreme beain - 12 fe Displacement 

Depth of main hold .. .22 feet 7 inches Tonnage 


Height of casemate 7 teet 9 inches Weight of iron armor 
Length of ram 


ENGINES, BOILERS, ETC. 


Cylinders (two) each VON IE, 66s cos c¢ncadecncnee 1,200 feet 
Stroke of pistons Condenser surface 12,000 square feet 
Boilers Six main and two donkeys Diameter of propeller 

Depth of b ilers 13 feet Pitch of propeller 27 to 30 feet 
Height of boilers Weight of propeller........... 34.580 pounds 
Front of boilers Capacity of coal-bunkers.......... 1,000 tons 
Weight of builers..........-....... 450 tons Actual horse-power 5,000 horse 
Boiler surface 30,000 feet Nominal horse-power 1,500 horse 


English Warriors and French Gloires beware, when the Thunder Mountain comes 
along. She is-a floating fortress, a warlike world; in herself an 
“ armament to thunder-strike the walls 
Of rock-built cities. 


We publish the following as an important correction :— 


“THE BATTLE OF FAIR OAKS. 
“ Wasnineton, July 30, 1865. 


“ Eprtor Intelligencer :—In your numbers of the 26th and 27th July I find, ‘The 
following graphic description of the battle of Fair Oaks is from “The Story of a 
Trooper,” by Captain C. F. Adams.’ 

“The article would not be worthy of notice, but for its appearance in, and apparent 
indorsément by, ‘the Jntelligencer. It is full of errors. I only notice it for one state- 
ment injurious to General Keyes and myself. I am charged, on mere rumor, with 
a greater crime than that for which an officer, after General Pope’s campaign in 
Virginia, was tried and convicted, and this by a man who, from his own statement, 
could not have been in the battle. The writer says:— 

“«*General Keyes has sent a request for re-enforcements to General Heintzelman, 
{t is a few minutes after two o’clock when the officer starts with the order, but an 
anaccountable delay was caused, and it is rumored there is a misunderstanding 
between Generals Heintzelman and Keyes (about rank), which is doing us serious 
injury. _ Let us, however, pass over that in silence, and leave the reader to infer 
what the difficulty was, when he is told that orders were not sent to Generals 
Kearney; and Hooker to move until twenty minutes to three o’elock.’ 
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“There never has been any misunderstanding between General Keyes and my- 
celf about rank. His corps was placed under my command by General McClellan 
after we crossed the Chickahominy at Bottom’s Bridge. I gave him such orders as I 
deemed necessary, and he promptly obeyed. By his direction, General Keyes’s aide 
addressed me a note, which I received at two P. M., asking for a re-enforcement, 
which I at once ordered. A few minutes later I learned through my own aides, 
whom I had sent to the front in consequence of the firing, that we were attacked 
by the enemy in force, and that General Casey’s troops had given way. I imme- 
diately ordered up Kearney’s and Hooker's troops, and rode to the front and posted 
them as they arrived. Arrangements that I had made the day before had placed 
Kearney’s Division of my corps within easy supporting distance. 

“ Respectfully, &c., 8. P. HeintzeLman, Major-General.” 


General Heintzelman is one of the best and bravest of our veterans, and his sim- 
ple word is sufficient to set the Trooper’s story right. 

The tone of many prominent rebels is such as augurs well for their influence 
with the people of the South. Of course there is, as might be expected, a tinge of 
moodiness and disappointment, but they counsel, in almost every case, submission 
to the Government, and such conduct as shail insure the peace and prosperity of 
the Union. Evwell’s letter published some time since is really touching. Wade 
Hampton, one of the bittarest rebels at the time of the surrender, gives up, although 
with not a very good grace. Howell Cobb and Ex-Governor Brown declare slavery 
at an end, and call upon the people to submit promptly and willingly to the United 
States authorities. Brown was always a thorn in the Confederate flank; and he 
now thinks it would be well for the Convention to declare slavery at an end in 
Georgia without excitement or discussion. The fact is, Brown was entirely too 
logical for the Confederacy, when he resisted as Governor of a “ Sovereign State” 
the rebel conscription acts: and he is now but yielding to the inexorable logic of 
events in the course he takes. Without knowing it, for his mind is-not metaphys- 
ical, Brown has always been a good friend of the United States; the more useful 
bocause he was in the enemy’s camp. 

The Stonewall has given rise to the following diplomatic correspondence :— 


MR. TASSARA TO MR. SEWARD. 
[Translation.] 
“Wasnineton, July 14, 1865. 

“The undersigned, Minister Plenipotentiary of Her Catholic Majesty, has the 
honor to bring to the knowledge of the Secretary of State that, agreeably to official 
communications which he has received from Madrid, the order has been given to 
the Captain-General of Cuba to deliver the war-vessel Stonewall to the person whom 
the Government of the United States may commission for that purpose, the due 
formalities intervening. In thus acting, the Government of Her Majesty judges that 
the reasons adduced in your note of 30th May last are not sufficient to found the 
right of revindication which that of the United States believes it has over the 
forementioned vessel. i 

“ Animated, nevertheless, by the same noble and loyal sentiments which it has 
shown during four years of war happily terminated in this country, it omits enter- 
ing into a discussion without an object, and the Stonewall is placed at the disposal 
of the Government of the United States. With reference to security for expenses 
to the commander of the Stonewall for sixteen thousand dollars, which seems to 
have been considered as the sole and especial cause of the surrender of the vessel, 


4 
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it is to be believed that the Government of the United States will not refuse to re- 
imburse; it being understood, nevertheless, that this is not a condition for the 
delivery of the Stonewall, which delivery is and must be considered absolutely un- 
conditional. GABRIEL G. TassaRa.” 
MR. SEWARD TO MR. TASSARA. 
“ DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

“The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, has the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of the note addressed to him on the 14th inst. by Mr. 
Tassara, &c. In that note Mr. Tassara informs the undersigned that Her Catholic 
Majesty has ordered that the armed steam-vessel called the Stonewall, which had 
been the subject of previous correspondence between the two countries, shall be 
delivered up to the Government of the United States, and that this decision has 
been made with a waiver of discussion upon the question whether the demand of 
the United States for surrender could be maintained upon the strict principles of 
international law. Mr. Tassara has also been pleased to assure the undersigned 
that the surrender has been ordered on the ground of the mutual good-will which 
has prevailed between the two countries during a period of insurrection which has 
heretofore so greatly disturbed the relations of the United States with many foreign 
powers. 

“The undersigned is still further informed that while Spain will receive from the 
United States sixteen thousand dollars, the amount of expenses which the Captain- 
General of Cuba incurred in obtaining possession of the Stonewall, yet the surren- 
der is tendered without making it dependent on such reimbursement as a condition. 

“Mr. Tassara’s communication has been submitted to the President of the United 
States, and the undersigned has now the pleasure to inform Mr. Tassara that orders 
will be promptly given for bringing away the Stonewall from Havana, and for the 
reimbursement of the sum of sixteen thousand dollars to the Spanish Government. 

“Tt only remains to be added, that this Government appreciates equally the 
promptness, liberality, and courtesy which have marked the proceedings of Her 
Catholic Majesty’s Government on this interesting subject, and that these proceed- 
ings will have a strong tendency to confirm and perpetuate the ancient and tradi- 
tional friendships of the two nations. 

“The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to offer Mr. Tassara renewed 
assurances of his highest consideration. Wu. H. Sewarp.” 


The great cable, while we write, is in abeyance, wandering ahout at sea, half 
down and half coiled; just “half-seas over.” Before this is printed we shall have 
definite intelligence, and it may be of failure. But faint heart never reached 
“ Heart’s Content,” and so 7ry again must be the motto; for we expect to live long 
enough to see that cable an old affair, gossiping between the two worlds; and to 
laugh at those who were weak enough to doubt that it could be laid. The earth 
must be girdled, and the land work goes on swimmingly across North America 
among the Kamschatdales, and thence to join the Russian Amoor line. 


General Cullum has kindly sent us the following, which we publish with pleas- 
ure :— 


“Hrav-Quartexs U. 8. Miurrary AcapEmy, 
“West Point, N. Y., July 30, 1865. 


[Srzcrat OrveErs, No. 109.] 

“The First Graduate of the U.S. Military Academy, General Joseph G. Swift, 
departed this life at his residence in Geneva, N. Y., on the 23d instant, at the ad- 
vanced age of nearly eighty-two. 
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“ General Swift was born December 31, 1783, in Nantucket, Mass.; was gradu- 
eted at the Military Academy soon after its organization; and was promoted 
October 12, 1802, to be Second Lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers, in which 
branch of service he continued through all the successive grades, till he became 
Colonel and Chief Engineer of the Army, July 31, 1812—during that period being 
chiefly engaged in the construction of fortifications on the Atlantic coast. In the 
War of 1812-15, with Great Britain, after serving as Aide-de-Camp to Major-Gen- 
eral Pinckney, he became, in 1813, the chief engineer in Wilkinson’s campaign on 
the St. Lawrence, participating in the battle of Chrystler’s Field, and was subse- 
quently, in 1813-14, chief ecgineer of the forces for the defence of New York, re- 
ceiving for his ‘meritorious services’ the brevet of Brigadier-General, February 
19, 1814. After the war, he assumed the direct superintendency of the Military 
Academy, and was its Inspector for a brief period preceding his resignation, 
November 12, 1818. Upon leaving the army, he, for nine years, was Surveyor of 
U. &. Revenue for the Port of New York, and then became a distinguished civil 
engineer, employed by the Government, for a long period, in directing harbor im- 
provements on the Northern Lakes, and aiding in suppressing Canada border dis- 
turbances, being, in 1841, honored by the President with a mission to the British 
Provinces with reference to a Treaty of Peace with Great Britain. 

“ Born at the close of the American Revolution, and dying at the termination of 
the American Rebellion, General Swift lived through the most,.momentous period 
of history, and was himself a prominent actor in the grand drama of our national 
existence. His military career began with that of the Military Academy, which he 
fostered in its feeble infancy, and he lived to see, in its developed maturity, the 
sons of his cherished Alma Mater directing the high destinies of his country on 
victorious fields in Canada, Florida, Mexico, and within the wide domain of our 
Southern border. He now calmly sleeps, after a long and useful life of more than 
fourscore years, leaving this world in the blissful consciousness that he and his 
brother graduates of this Institution have ably performed their allotted part ir 
subduing the savage foe, in conquering foreign enemies, and crushing treason in 
our midst, and that he has left behind a regenerated fatherland of one people, with 
but one emblem of nationality, sacred to Liberty and the triumph of the best Gov- 
ernment on earth. 

“The personal excellence of General Swift can be only appreciated by those who 
knew and loved him, and they were all whom he met on his long journey of life, 
for he had no enemies but his country’s. Amiable and sincere, spotless in integ- 
rity, stanch in friendship, liberal in charity, General Swift was a model gentie- 
man, a true patriot, and Christian soldier, worthy of the imitation of all who, like 
him, would live honored and revered, and die universally regretted. 

“As an appropriate tribute of respect from the Military Academy to his memory, 
there will be fired, under the direction of the Commandant of Cadets, eleven minute- 
guns, commencing at meridian to-morrow, and the National flag will be displayed 
at half-staff from the same hour until sunset, 

“ By order of General CuLLuM. 

“Epwarp C. Boynton, Captain and Adjutant.” 


A movement is on foot in the Army of the Tennessee to raise funds for the eree- 
tion of a suitable monument over tho grave of that noble hero, Major-General 
McPherson, at Clyde, Ohio. Thus far this patriotic effort has been highly successful, 
and promises soon to achieve the object in view. The name of McPherson is en- 
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deared to all the brave men who battled for the Union with him in the great cam- 
paigns of the West, and a tribute like that now in view should be paid to his 
memory by them. In reference to this movement, Major-General Logan has made 
the following announcement :— 
“ Heap-Quarrers ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE, } 
Loursviug, Ky., July 21, 1305. 
““The following named officers are announced as a committee to secure funds and 
superintend the erection of a suitable monument over the grave of General 
McPherson. 
“ All correspondence that may be necessary to the furtherance of this project will 
be carried on in their names:— 
“ Major-Geueral W. B. Hazen, Cleveland, Ohio. 
“ Brevet Major-General M. D. Leggett, Zanesville, Ohio. 
“ Brevet Brigadier-General A. Hickenlooper, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“Joun A. Logan, Major-General.” 


The efforts of the soldiers should be aided by Union men everywhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
GREENVILLE, EAST TENNESSEE, 


[AN army correspondent from Greenville, East Tennessee, sends us the following 
interesting facts.] 


Historically, Greenville is no mean village. It is one of the oldest villages of Ten- 
nessee. It is noted as being the place at which the first anti-slavery newspaper 
was issued that was published in the United States. Benjamin F. Lundy, a 
Friend in religious faith, and native of Belmont County, Ohio, was its publisher, and 
is remembered and highly spoken of by many of the older citizens of Greenville 
and vicinity. His paper was called the “ Emancipator.” I heard of a few copies 
still remaining in the neighborhood, but could not succeed in obtaining one. I 
learned that the building, occupied by Mr. Lundy as an office, has been removed. 
In this village, too, was organized one of the first anti-slavery societies ever organ- 
ized in the United States, As the fruit of these things, Greenville is distinguished 
also for the loyalty of its citizens during this war. For this many of them had to 
suffer severely. Many of its citizens had to fly to the mountains, and to the dens 
and caves of the earth, to escape death, or being forced into the rebel army. Here 
has been the theatre of over twenty skirmishes between the Union and rebel troops. 
It was in one of these that the rebel raider John Morgan was killed. He was ma- 
king his head-quarters at the house of Mrs. Williams, said to be a relative of his. 
When Morgan found the Yankees were upon him, he ran down into the garden, 
east of the house and towards the Episcopal Church, and squatted under a grape- 
vine. But a Yankee soldier in the street saw him, and fired on him. Finding his 
shot had taken effect, he ran to the fence opposite, knocked off a few palings, went 
into the garden and got the dead body, and took it out, threw it across his horse, 
and carried it out of town tocamp. ‘Thus, in this place, ended the career of the 
great Southern raider. The spot in the garden is marked, and the vine under which 
he was shot has been mostly cut away by Yankee soldiers, as scions for planting. 

But Greenville is especially noted and honored as being thé home of. Andrew 
Johnson, present President of the United States. This renders this village inter- 
esting to all, and every thing connected with Andrew Johnson’s residence in it is of 
deepest interest to the American people. ‘‘Muny fears ago,” said my informant, 
“on a certain evening, a ruddy-cheeked, black-headed, black-eyed, good-looking boy 
drove into town with a poor old horse in a little one-horse vehicle, in which he had 
his mother and a few household things.” They succeeded in obtaining an humble 
habitation by rent. This done, the next object was to secure labor by which to live. 
He begar to inquire for tutoring todo. His youthful appearance made it seem to 
be somewhat of a risk to trust cloth in his hands. His honest appearance, together 
with his anxiety to obtain work, however, induced an influential citizen to give him 
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a coat to make for himself, with the advice to do his best on it; and if he made a good 
job of it, he would then have no difficulty in getting work. He did his best. He suc- 
ceeded with the job, and he began immediately to gain the confidence of the public, 
and to get plenty of work to do. This was the first appearance of Andrew Jc hnson in 
Greenville, Tennessee. And this was the first job of work he did there on his own 
responsibility. The first house he lived in, I was told, is not now standing. He was 
industrious and attentive to business, and he succeeded well. He was never known 
to spend much time unemployed. While other young men spent their leisure hours 
at the corners and in the stores, he was in his office or at home. In process of time 
he was married. The marriage ceremony was performed in a house that has now 
been removed, and by Mordecai Lincoln, Esq., said to be a distant relative of the 
late President Lincoln. At this time, my informant told me, he could not read, or at 
least but little, but that his wife had taught him to read and write, and the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic. 

Things prospered with them, and in due time he was able to own his own house 
and lot. Just down there at the base of this hill stands a small brick building, with 
a back porch, and around it the necessary fixtures for comfort. It stands on the 
corner of the square, near where the mill-race passes under the street on its way 
down to the littlé old mill. That is the first home Andrew Johnson ever owned. 
It now belongs to another person. 

About due west from where I sit, and almost directly opposite the “little old 
mill,” whose large wheel is moving, but whose motion is scarcely perceptible, you 
will see a rather humble, old-fashioned-looking two-story brick house, standing 
near the south end of Main Street. It has but one entrance from the street. In 
front of it stand three or four small shade-trees. The fences of the lot and the 
windows of the house show evident signs of dilapidation, the consequences of re- 
bellion and rebel rule. Like many other windows in the South, a number of panes 
of glass are broken out, and their places are supplied with paper. Glass was not 
easily obtained in the Confederacy. As you pass along the pavement on Main 
Street, by looking into the lot you see several small apple-trees, and in the spaces 
between them are potatoes growing. In the rear of the kitchen stands a small 
aspen shade-tree, and down there in the lower end ofthe lot is a grape-vine trained 
upon a frame, forming a pleasant bower. Scattered over tho lot are a number of 
rose, gooseberry, and currant bushes. At the lower end of the lot, and just outside 
of the fence, stand two large weeping-willows, and under their shade is a very beau- 
tiful spring. This is the former residence of Andrew Johnson. Up the street 
stands his former tailor-shop, with the old sign on it still. And in an old store-room 
in another building are the remains of his library. At present it consists principally 
of law-bcoks and public documents; most of his more valuable books having been 
destroyed by the rebel soldiers. 

Such is a brief description of the home of Andrew Johnson, now President of 
the United States. It is in a lovely and unpretending little mountain village of East 
Tennessee—just such @ place as men would be least likely to look for a President 
of the United States in. 

May he, like his lamented predecessor, always feel the responsibility of his posi- 
tion, and with the same honest Christian trust be enabled to carry out the designs 
of Providence in placing him in the position he now occupies ! R. R. 
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Major General O. O. Howard, U. 8. Volunteers, has been brevetted Major-General 
in the regular Army, for gallant and meritorious service, to date from March 30th, 
1865. 

Major-General J. M. Schofield, U. S. Volunteers, has been brevetted Major-Gen- 
eral in the regular Army. 

Major-General Joseph Hooker, U. S. Volunteers, has been brevetted Major- 
General in the regular Army. 

Major-General C. C. Augur, U. 8. Volunteers, has been brevetted Brigadier- 
General in the regular Army. 

Major-General John Pope, U. S. Volunteers, has been brevetted Brigadier- 
General in the regular Army. 

Brevet Major-General A. S. Webb, U.S. Volunteers, has been brevetted Brigadier- 
General in the regular Army. 

Brigadier-General R. de Trobriand has been brevetted Major-General for highly 
meritorious services. 

Brigadier-General J. L. Chamberlain, Fifth Corps, has been brevetted Major- 
General. 

Brigadier-General John R. Kenly has been brevetted Major-General for gallant 
services—to date from March 1, 1865. 

Brevet Brigadier-General R. D. Muzzey, Military Secretary to the President 
(Captain 19th U. 8. Infantry), has been appointed Colonel in the regular Army for 
meritorious and valuable services in the South and West. 

Brevet Brigadier-General Opdyke has been appointed Brigadier-Gtneral of Volun- 
teers. 

Brevet Brigadier-General George P. Este has been appointed full Brigadier- 
General. 

To be Brigadier- General by brevet :—Lieutenant-Colonel Charles A. Whittier, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General; Colonel Daniel MacCauley, 11th Indiana Volunteers; 
Colonel Frederick T. Locke, Assistant Adjutant-General, Fifth Corps; Colonel 
Henry C. Bav'khead, Assistant Inspector-General, Fifth Corps; Colonel J. N. G. 
Whistler, 2d \ew York Artillery; Colonel R. N. Bowerman, 4th Maryland Volun- 
teers; Colonel G. N. Clark, 34th Indiana Volunteers; Colonel 8S. ick, 29th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers; Colonel EK. N. Hallowell; Colonel L. A. Dodd; Colonel 
John H. Oley, 7th West Virginia Volunteers; Colonel H. N. Perkins, Adjutant- 
General of the late Twentieth Corps; Colonel A. M. Randol, 2d New York 
Cavalry—(Captain Ist U. 8. Artillery). Colonel M. H. Avery, 10th New York 
Cavalry, for gallantry in laction at Sailor’s Creek, Virginia, and for faithful and 
meritorious service, with rank from March 13, 1865. 


Our readers will recollect that several letters were received by General Grant 
late last winter from enthusiastic individuals in different sections of the country, 
enclosing small suma of money to be given as a reward to the first person in the 
military service of the United States who should plant the Stars and Stripes over 
the city of Richmond. The following letter from General Grant explains the dis- 
position made of the money :— 


“Heap-Quarters Armies or THe Unitep States, 
“ WasiINGTON, July 22, 1865, 


“To Sergeant Davin W. Youna, 139th Regiment Pennsylvania Infantry Volun- 
teers: 
“The sum of four hundred and sixty dollars was sent to me by patriotic citizens, 


to be presented as a reward for gallantry to the soldier who should first raise our 
flag over Richmond. As Richmond was not taken by assault, I have concluded 


zulleh 
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that the donors’ wishes will be best carried out by dividing the sum between the 
three soldiers most conspicuous for gallantry in the final and successful assault cn 
Petersburg. You have been selected by Mujor-General H. G. Wright, commanding 
the Sixth Army Corps, as entitled to this honor on behalf of that command; and I 
herewith present to you one hundred and fifty-three dollars and thirty-three cents, 
as one-third of the original sum. It affords me great satisfaction to receive from 
your commanding general such unqualified testimony of your gallantry and heroism 
in battle, and to be the medium for transmitting to you this recognition of the worth 
of your services in defence of our common country. 


“U.S. Grant, Lieutenant- General.” 
The following named soldiers received similar letters and the same amount of 
money :—Sergeant Thomas McGraw, Company B, 23d Regiment Indiana Volunteers, 
selected by Major-General John Gibbon for the Twenty-fourth Army Corps; Cor- 
poral Jacob R. Lucker, Company G, 4th Regiment Maryland Volunteers, selected 
by Major-General Charles Griffin for the Fifth Army Corps. 


The Secretary of War has brevetted the following named officers of the Pay 
Department for faithful and meritorious services during the war, viz.:— 

To be Colonels :—Regulars: Lieutenant-Colonel Hiram Leonard, Deputy Paymaster- 
General; Lieutenant-Colonel N. W. Brown, Deputy Paymaster-General. 

To be Lieutenant-Colonels:—Regulars: Majors Cary H. Fry, F. E. Hunt, Samuel 
Woods, Daniel McClure, Thomas M. Winston, Robert A. Kinzie, G. L. Febiger, 
David Taggart, A. D. Stewart, H. C. Pratt, Charles T. Larned, E. Wright, J. A. 
Whitall, J. B. M. Potter. 

To be Lieutenant- Colonels and Additional Paymasters :—Majors William B. Roches- 
ter, KE. H. Brooke, David Taylor, H. A. Hutchins, D. L. Eaton, William A. Bucker, 
W P. Gould, A. D. Robinson, J. W. Nichols, 8. M. Reynolds, Dwight Bannister, 
Frank M. Etting, E. Judd, A. V. Elliott. F. B. Warner, H. B. Reese, Russell Ger- 
rett, J. H. Kenzie, William M. Wiley, Thomas B. Oakey, M. F. Webb, Nicholas 
Vedder, N. C. Sawyer, Robert P. Odge, J. A. Lawyer, William H. Jameson, C. P. 
E. Johnson, Amos Binney, William Allen, J. H. Phinney, D. H. McPhail, R. G. 
Usher, T. H. Allison, T. H. Stanton, James B. Sheridan, William Tillman, H. P. 
. Walcott, V. C. Hanna, A. W. Hendricks, Thomas J. Wilson, William Smith. 


The following named medical officers have been assigned to duty by Surgeon- 
General Barnes as Medical Directors of the Military Geographical Departments 
hereinafter mentioned :— 

Surgeon William J. Sloane, U. 8. Army, Department of the East ; Surgeon Josiah 
Simpson, U. S. Army, Middle Department; Surgeon Charles S. Tripler, U. S. Army, 
Department of the Ohio; Surgeon E. Cooper, U. 8. Army, Department of the Ten- 
nessee; Surgeon Alonzo J. Phelps, U. S$. Volunteers, Department of Kentucky; 
Surgeon Eugene Habadie, U. S. Army, Department of the Missouri; Surgeon James 
Simons, U S. Army, Department of Virginia; Surgeon D. W. Hand, U. S. Volun- 
teers, Department of North Carolina; Surgeon M. Clymer, U. 8. Volunteers, De- 
partment of South Carolina; Surgeon J. H. Boucher, U. 8. Volunteers, Department 
of Georgia; Surgeon A. B. Haners, U. 8. Army, Department of Florida; Surgeon 
A. E. Goodman, U. 8. Volunteers, Department of Mississippi; Surgeon J. R. Smith, 
U. 8. Army. Department of Arkansas; Surgeon P. G..S. Penbrock, U.S. Army, 
Department of the Columbia; Surgeon. Charles McCormick, U. 8. Army, Depart- 
ment of California. 


The following assignments of General Officers have been made by the President:— 
General G. M. Dodge, to the general command of all the United States forces serving 
in Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Montana, and that portion of Dakotah lying west 
and south of the Mississippi—head-quarters in the field; Major-General Alfred 
Pleasonton, to the command of the District of Wisconsin—head-quarters. at Mil- 
waukee; Major-General 8. C. H. Smith, to command the District of Missouri— 
head-quarters at St. Louis; Brigadier-General J. A. Williamson, to duty on the 
Plains under command of Major-General Dodge. 
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Assignment of General Omcers, 
[General Orders, No. 130.] 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Friday, July 28, 1865. 

The following general officers, assigned as indicated below, will report in accord- 
ance with the instructions herein given :— 

1. To report for duty to Major-General J. Hooker, commanding the Department of 
the East :—Major-General D. E. Sickles, Major-General J. G. Parke, Major-General 
Charles Griffin, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General Robert B. Potter, Brigadier and 
Brevet Major-General J. C. Robinson, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General [li Long, 
and Brigadier-General H. G. Banum. 

2. To report for duty to Major-General W. S. Hancock, commanding Middle De- 
partment :—Major-General A. A. Humphrey, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General 
G. H. Getty, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General R. B. Ayers, Brigadier and Brevet 
Major-General W. H. Emery, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General A. Baird, Briga- 
dier and Brevet Major-General Rk. O. Tyler, and Brigadier-General J. D. Fessen- 
den. 

3. To report for duty to Major-General C. C. Augur, commanding Department of 
Washington :— Brigadier and Brevet Major-General G. Mott, Brigadier-General J. 
A. Haskin, Brigadier-General F. T. Dent, and Brigadier-General Francis Fessenden. 

4. To report for duty to Major-General E. O. U. Ord, commanding Department of 
Ohio :—Major-General J. A. Logan, Major-General J. D. Cox, Brigadier and Brevet 
Major-General M. D. Leggett, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General O. B. Wilcox, 
Brigadier-General J. B. McIntosh, and Brigadier-General Thomas G. Pitcher. 

5. To report for duty to Major-General George Stoneman, commanding Depart- 
ment of Tennessee :—Major-General W. B. Hazen, Brigadier and Brevet Major- 
General J. M. Brannan, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General J. E. Smith, Brigadier 
and Brevet Major-General A. C. Gillem, and Brigadier and Brevet Major-General 
Edward Hatch. 

6. To report for duty to Major-General J. M. Palmer, commanding Department 
of Kentucky :—Major-General Gordon Granger, Brigadier and Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral J. C. Davis, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General J. F. Hartranft, Brigadier- 
General J. 8. Brisbain, and Brevet Brigadier-General J. F. Wade. 

7. To report for duty to Major-General John Pope, commanding Department of 
the Missouri :—Major-General G. M. Dodge, Major-General F. P. Blair, Jr., Briga- 
dier and Brevet Major-General F. Wheaton, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General 
J. M. Corse, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General George H. Chapman, Brigadier- 
General T. C. H. Smith, Brigadier-General P. EK. Conner, Brigadier and Brevet Ma- 
jor-General E. Upton, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General A. Sully, Brigadier and 
Brevet Major-General Charles C. Walcutt, and Brigadier and Brevet Major-General 
W. L. Elliott. 

8. To report for duty to Major-General A. H. Terry, commanding Department of 
Virginia :—Major-General John Gibbon, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General J. B. 
Ricketts, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General N. A. Miles, Brigadier and Brevet 
Major-General A. T. A. Torbett, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General N. M. Curtis, 
Brigadier and Brevet Major-General D. W. Turner, and Brigadier and Brevet Ma- 
jor-General S. S. Carroll. 

9. To report for duty to Major-General J. M. Schofield, commanding Department of 
North Carolina :—Major-General George Crook, Major-General J. Kilpatrick, Briga- 
dier and Brevet Major-General T. H. Ruger, and Brigadier-General M. D. Harlin. 

10. To report for duty to Major-General J. A. Gillmore, commanding Department 
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of South Carolina :—Brigadier and Brevet Major-General A. Ames, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral J. F. Croxton, and Brigadier and Brevet Major-General Charles Devens. 

il. To report for duty to Major-General F. B. Steedman, commanding Depart- 
ment of Georgia:—Major-General F. H. Wilson, Brigadier and Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral F. H. King, and Brigadier-General F. D. Stevenson. 

12. To report for duty to Major-General F. G. Foster, commanding Department 
of Florida :—Brigadier-General F. Newton and Brigadier-General B. Alvord. 

13. To report for duty to Major-General H. W. Slocum, commanding Department 
of Mississippi :—Major-General P. G. Osterhaus, Brigadier and Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral M. F. Force, Brigadier-Geueral Charies Ewing, and Brigadier and Brevet Ma- 
jor-General F. W. Davidson. , 

14. To report for duty to Major-General C. K. Woods, commanding Department 
of Alabama:—Brigadier and Brevet Major-General B. H. Grierson, Major-General 
H. E. Davis, and Brigadier-General G. A. De Russey. 

15. To report for duty to Major-General E. R.S. Canby, commanding Depart- 
ment of Louisiana :—Brigadier-General C. H. Doolittle and Brigadier and Brevet 
Major-General T. W. Sherman. 

16. To reporf for duty to Major-General H. G. Wright, commanding Department 
of Texas :—Major-General A. J. Smith, Major-General F. Steele, Major-General D. 
S. Stanley, Major-General J. A. Mower, Major-General Wesley Merritt, Major-Gen- 
eral G. A. Custer, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General G. A. Smith, Brigadier and 
Brevet Major-General A. Gibbs. 

17. To report for duty to Major-General J. J. Reynolds, commanding/Department 
of Arkansas and the Indian Territory :—Major-General T. J. Wood, Brigadier and 
Brevet Major-General A. S. Williams, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General H. J. 
Hunt, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General KE. A. Carr, and Brigadier-General C. 
H. Morgan. 

18, To report by letter for duty to Major-General Irvin McDowell, commanding 
Department of California:—Brigadier and Brevet Major-General Edward M. 
McCook. 

19. All officers now on duty in the Military Division of the Pacific will remain 
on duty until relieved by proper orders; all other general officers not named in this 
order, except those commanding colored troops, those on staff duty, and those 
specially detailed in orders from the War Department, will be relieved without de- 
lay, and their names reported to the Adjutant-General of the Army. Officers herein 
assigned, who are on duty under special assignment by the War Department, will 
report by letter to their Department Commanders, and also to the Adjutant-General, 
stating the nature of their present service, number and date of order. 

20. Thirty days’ leave of absence is hereby granted to all general officers re- 
lieved by this order. 

By command of LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GRANT. 

Official: E. D. TowNsEND, Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Army Corps Discontinued as Organizations. 
[General Orders, No. 131.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, July 28, 1865. 


By direction of the President of the United States, the following Army Corps 
are discontinued as organizations :— 
2d, from June 28th, 1865. 10th, from August 1, 1865. 
4th, from August 1, 1865. 14th, from August 1, 1865. 
5th, from June 28, 1865. 15th, from August 1, 1865. 
6th, from June 28, 1865. 17th, from August 1, 1865 
Tth, from August 1, 1865. 20th, from June 1, 1865. 
8th, from August 1, 1865. 23d, from August 1, 1865. 
9th, from July 27, 1865. 24th, from August 1, 1865. 
By order of the Secretary of War: 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 


Assistant Adjutant- General. 
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Bureau of Rebel Archives, 
[General Orders No. 127.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, July 21, 1865. 


Ord:red, That a bureau be organized at the Adjutant-General’s Office, for the 
collection, safe-keeping, and publication of Rebel archives that have come into the 
possession of the Government. The Bureau to consist of one Chief, with the pay 
of colonel of cavalry, and one assistant, with the pay of lieutenant-colonel of cavalry, 
and such number of clerks, to be detailed by the Adjutant-General, as may be found 
necessary for the speedy collection of the archives. 

Dr. Francis Lieber is hereby appointed Chief of said Bureau, and the Quarter- 
master-General is directed to furnish suitable apartments and buildings for the col- 
lection and custody of the archives mentioned. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjuiant- General. 


Dishonorably Dismissed, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, July 14, 1865. 

By direction of the President, the following officers are hereby dishonorably dis- 
missed the service of the United States, with forfeiture of all pay and allowances, 
of dates set opposite their respective names, for violation of orders and neglect of 
duty, in allowing their regiments to disband, thus delaying the payments and final dis- 
charge thereof, embarrassing the public service, and causing suffering and inconvenience 
to the enlisted men under their control :— 


Colonel I. C. Edwards, 32d Massachusetts Volunteers, July 1, 1865. 
Colonel W. S. King, 4th Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, June 21st, 1865. 
Commanding Generals of Military Divisions and Departments will promulgate 
this Order to their respective commands. 
By order of the Secretary of War: 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, July 29, 1865. 

By direction of the President, the following named officers of the 21st New York 
Cavalry are hereby dishonorably dismissed the service of the United States, for 
neglect of duty, in allowing the enlisted men of their commands to break open 
stores and rob them, and to commit other acts of violence, whilst their regiment 
was en rou/e over the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; with stoppage of all pay and 
allowances until further orders :— ; 


Captain P, L. Hogeboom. 

First Lieutenant Charles Cramer. 
First Lieutenant E. A. Kirker. 
Second Lieutenant W. L. Messer. 
Second Lieutenant E. McWhorten. 
First Lieutenant James McCormack. 


Commanding Generals of Military Divisions and Departments will promulgate 
this Order to their respective commands. 
By order of the Secretary of War: 


War DEPARTMENT, 


E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General, 
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Regular Navp. 
Orders, &e, 


JULY. 


July 8.—Commodore John 8, Missroon, detached from ordnance duty at Boston, 
on the 17th instant, and to await orders. 

July 14.—Commodore C. K. Stribling, detached from the command of the East 
Gulf Squadron, and ordered to haul down his flag, and on waiting orders. 

July 21.—Commodore Henry H. Bell, appointed to command the East India 
Squadron, ordered to report to the Commandant of the New York Yard, where his 
flag-ship, the Hartford, is now preparing for service. 

July 27.—Commodore Thomas Turner, detached from special duty, under Rear- 
Admiral Gregory, and ordered for duty at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, in taking 
charge and the laying up of iron-clads. Commodore Joseph Lanman, detached 
from speciai duty at New York, and ordered to the command of the Powhatan. 


July 7.—Captain John P. Gillis, detached from the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, and 
waiting orders. 

July 11.—Captain Theodore P. Greene, detached from command of the Rich- 
mond, and waiting orders. Captain John B. Marchand, detached (on the 25th in- 
stant) from special duty under Admiral Gregory, and ordered from that date for 
duty at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia. Captain Daniel B. Ridgely, ordered for duty 
(from the 25th instant) as relief to Captain Marchand under Rear-Admiral Gregory. 

July 14.—Captain R. W. Meade, suspended from duty for three years, by sen- 
tence of Naval General Court-Martial. Sentence approved, to commence May Ist 
last. 

July 18.—Captain George F. Emmons, detached from the command of the Lacka- 
wanna, and waiting orders. 

July 24.—Capiain William Rogers, ordered to report to Capain M. Smith for duty 
on the Board of which he is the presiding officer, Washington. Captain Melancthon 
Smith, appointed senior officer of the Board to examine and report on “ Naval How- 
itzers Afloat,” Washington. 

July 27.—Captain Charles W. Pickering, on completion of special duty in con- 
nection with the Franklin, detached from the command of the Vanderbilt, and 
ordered for duty at the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H 

July 31.—Captain B. F. Sands, detached from command of the Fort Jackson 
(when out of commission), and ordered for duty at the Boston Navy Yard. Cap- 
tain William M. Walker, detached from special duty at New York, and ordered to 
command the De Soto. 


July 1.—Commander William Reynolds, detached from command, of the New 
Hampshire, on reporting of relief (Lieutenant-Commander Richard L. Low), and 
ordered to return North. 

July 3.—Commander Somerville Nicholson, detached from the command of the 
Galatea, and waiting orders. 

July 6.—Commander John C. Beaumont, ordered to command the Agawam 

July 11.—Commander John C. Beaumont, orders to command the Agawam re- 
voked, and granted sick leave. 

July 12.—Commander Robert Handy, detached from command of the Dale, and 
waiting orders. 

July 13.—Commander Richard T. Renshaw, ordered to the command of the Aga- 
wam. 

July 19.—Commander Roger N. Stembell, ordered for duty at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, as inspector. Commander Reed Werden, detached from command of 
the Powhatan, and also as fleet-captain of the East Gulf Squadron, and waiting 
orders. . 

‘ July, 21.—Commander Daniel Ammen, ordered to report at Washington for special 
uty. 

July 22.—Commander Thomas Pattison, detached from the Mississippi Squadron, 
and granted leave from August Ist. 

July 24—Commander George B. Balch, ordered to report to Captain M. Smith 
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for duty as a member of the Board of which he is the presiding officer, at Wash- 
ington. Commander Henry A. Wise, leave extended three months. 

July 27.—Commander Alexander Murray, on reporting of his relief (Commander 
N. B. Harrison) detached from the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, N. H., and waiting 
orders. Commander N. B. Harrison, detached from special duty at Philadelphia, 
and ordered for duty at the Portsmouth Navy Yard. Commander Foxhall A. Par- 
ker, detached from the command of the Potomac Flotilla (lately broken up), and 
granted leave from the 31st instant; tendered thanks of the Department for energy, 
&c., while in command. : 

July 28.—Commander Alexander Murray, detached from the Navy Yard, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., but will still continue on special duty in connection with the survey 
of public property, &c., in the Naval Storekeeper’s Department. Commander Wil- 
liam N. Jeffers, order of the 27th ultimo to command the Swatora revoked, wil! con- 
tinue duties assigned by Ordnance Bureau. 

July 29.—Commander Willian Ronckendoff, detached from the command of the 
Monadnock, and ordered to the command of the Tonawanda. 


July 1.—Lieutenant-Commander Richard L. Lew, ordered to command the New 
Hampshire. 

July 3.—Lieutenant-Commander Le Roy Fitch, ordered for duty at Newport in 
the Practice Squadron. Lieutenant-Commander B. B. Thayer, detached from the 
command of the Kanawha, and waiting orders. 

July 't.—Lieutenant-Commander R. W. Meade, detached from the command of 
the Chocura, and ordered for duty at the Naval Academy and in the -Practice 
Squadron. Lieutenant-Commander Trevett Abbott, detached from the command of 
the Owasco, and granted leave for three months. 

July 10.—Lieutenant-Commander Henry Erben, Jr., detached from the command 
of the Panola, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander Charles H. Greene, de- 
tached from the command of the Katahdin, and waiting orders. 

July 11.—Lieutenant-Commander Charles L. Norton, detached from the Rich- 
mond, and waiting orders. 

July 12 —Lieutenant-Commander Byron Wilson, ordered for duty on board the 
Saranac, Pacific Squadron. Lieutenant-Commander Allen V. Reed, orders to the 
Saranac revoked, and on waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander H. B. Seely, 
orders of the 28th ultimo modified, and will be relieved by Lieutenant-Commander 
A. V. Reed, instead of Lieutenant-Commander Byron Wilson. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander James Parker, detached from special duty in the Atlantic Squadron, and 
waiting orders at Newark, N. J. 

July 15.—Lieutenant-Commander A. W. Johnson, ordered for temporary duty at 
the Naval Observatory. 

July 19.—Lieutenant-Commander Joseph M. Bradford, detached from the com- 
mand of the Pawnee, and waiting orders. 

July 21 —Lieutenant-Commander William P. McCann, detached from the com- 
mand of the Taluma, and waiting orders. 

July 22.—Lieutenant-Commander Edward Barrett, detached from the command 
of the Catskill, and waiting orders. 

July 24.—Lieutenant-Commander Samuel Magaw, ordered to the command of the 
Tallapoosa, Gulf Squadron. Lieutenant-Commander John Irvin, detached from the 
command of the Genesee, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander D. B. 
Ifarmony, detached from the command of the Sebago, and waiting orders. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander George E. Belknap, ordered for duty in the Practice Squadron, 
Newport, R. I. Lieutenant-Commander Henry Wilson, detached from the com- 
mand of the Cayuga, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander James S. Thorn- 
ton, detached from the command of the Closco, and waiting orders. 

July 27.—Lieutenant-Commander J. C. Chaplin, ordered for temporary command 
of the Don. Lieutenant-Commander A. K. K. Benham, detached from the command 
of the Penobscot, and waiting orders. 

July 28.—Lieutenant-Commander E. P. Williams, ordered to temporary command 
of the U.S. S. Shawnee. Lieutenant-Commander Charles L. Franklin, detached 
from the Agawam, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander Clarke Merchant, 
detached from the Naval Academy, and ordered to the Powhatan for duty. 

July 29.—Lieutegant-Commander O, P. Stanton, detached from the Powhatan, 
and waiting orders. 

Vou. IV.--18 
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July 31.—Lieutenant-Commander John A, Howell, ordered for duty on board the 
De Soto. 


July 1.—Lieutenant S. P. Gillett, orders of the 19th ultimo, detaching him from 
the Sangamon, revoked, and ‘ordered to report to Acting Rear-Admiral Radford for 
duty in the Atlantic Squadron. Lieutenant John H. Reed, orders to the Nyack 
revoked, and ordered for duty on board the Hartford. 

J..4j 3—Lieutenant John McFarland, detached from the Galatea, and waiting 
orders. 

Ju'y 5.—Lieutenant Moreau Forrest, detached from the Mississippi Squadron, and 
waiting orders, 

July 6.—Lieutenant Henry ©. Tallman, detached from the Sangamon, and wait- 
ing orders. 

Jul; '7.—Lieutenant N. H. Farquhar, ordered for duty at the Naval Academy. 

July 10.—Lieutenant K. T. Brower, ordered for duty on board the Hartford. 

July 12.—Lieutenants William H. Barton and ©. D, Jones, detached from tho 
Lackawanna, and waiting orders, Lieutenant Thomas 8. Spencer, detached from the 
Muscoota, and granted (sick) leave. 

July 19.—Lieutenant William Whitehead, detached from the Pawnee, and wait- 
ing orders. 

July 21.—Lieutenant A. S. Mackenzie, detached from the Naval Academy, and 
ordered for duty on the staff of Commodore C. H. Bell. 

Jul 22.—Lieutenant Rufus K. Duer, detached from the Shamrock, and granted 
sick leave. Lieutenant W. P. Buckner, detached from ordnance duty at New York, 
and ordeted for duty in the Practice Squadron off New London, Conn. 

July 24.—Lieutenant W. P. Buckner, orders of the 22d instant, detaching him 
from ordnance duty at New York, revoked. Lieutenant A. N. Mitchell, ordered for 
duty on board the Wasp, at Philadelphia. 

July 28.—Lieutenant John W. North, ordered for duty on board the Powhatan. 
Lieutenant Silas W. Terry, ordered for duty on board the Agawam. Lieutenant 
Charles F, Blake, detached from the Naval Academy, and ordered to the Pow- 
hatan. 

July 31.—Lieutenant Symmes H. Hunt, detached from the Fort Jackson, and 
waiting orders. Lieutenant James O. Kane, ordered for duty on board the Savan- 
nah. Lieutenant Kdward A. Walker, ordered for duty on board the Savannah. 
Lieutenant Moreau Forrest, ordered for duty on board the Savannah. Lieutenant 
Theodore F. Kane, ordered for duty on board the Savannah. Lieutenant George 
W. Sumner, ordered for duty on board the De Soto. 


July 6 —Acting Ensign Clarence Rathbone, detached from the Lackawanna, and 
waiting orders. 

July 10 —£nsign A. §. Crowingshield, ordered for duty on board the Hartford. 
Acting Ensigns William C. Wise and Roland C. Irwin, ordered for duty on board 
the Hartford, 

July 11.—Ensigns Philip H. Cooper and’G. A. Wadleigh, and Acting Ensigns 
Lewis Clark, C. M. Chester, and A. H. Wright, detached from the Richmond, and 
waiting orders. 

July 12.—Ensign Frank Wildes and Acting Ensign F. A. Cooke, detached from 
the kackawanna, and waiting orders. 

July 27.—-Ensign James H. Sands, ordered for duty on board the U. S. 8. Hart- 
ford. 

July 28.—Ensign Henry Glass, ordered to the Powhatan for duty. Ensign 
Philip H. Cooper, ordered to the Powhatan for duty. Acting Ensign William A. 
Van Vleck, ordered to the Powhatan for duty. Ensigns Roland C. Irwin, A. G. 
Kellogg, and Francis Morris, detached from the Powhatan, and waiting orders. 

July 31.—Acting Ensign William W. Maclay, orders of June 17th revoked, and 
waiting orders. 


‘ July 1.—Assistant Surgeon George T. Shipley, returned East from Mare Island 
Navy Yard, and granted leave for two months. Assistant Surgeon H. 8. Pitkin, 
orders to the Naval Hospital revoked, and ordered for duty at the Naval Hospital, 
Chelsea, Mass. 

July 6.—Surgeon John Y. Taylor, granted leave for three months. 
July 10.—Asgsistant Surgeon J. R. Fryon, detached from the Naval Hospital. 
Pensacola, and granted sick leave. ; 
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July 11.—Surgeon Lewis J. Williams, detached from the Richmond, and waiting 
orders. Surgeon P. J. Horwitz, appointed Chief of Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. 

July 12.—Passed Assistant Surgeon G. A. Beardsley, detached from the Lacka- 
wanna, and waiting orders. 

July 13.—Surgeon William M. Wood, ordered for duty at Newport, R. L, in ex- 
amination of candidates for admission to the Naval Academy. Surgeons Robert 
Woodsworth and R. C. Dean, ordered for duty as members of the Board of which 
Surgeon William M. Wood is the. senior member, in examination of candidates for 
the Naval Academy. 

July 14.—Passed Assistant Surgeon T. N. Penrose, detached from the Receiving- 
Ship Princeton, and ordered for duty on board the Hartford. Passed Assistant 
Surgeon Thomas Hiland, ordered for duty on board the North Carolina. Surgeon 
William Grier, detached from the Naval Hospital, Memphis (on the 25th ultimo), . 
and ordered for duty on board the Hartford. Passed Assistant Surgeon L. M. 
Lyon, ordered for duty on board the Alleghany, Receiving-Ship at Baltimore. Sur- 
geon David Harlen, detached from the East Gulf Squadron as fleet surgeon, and 
waiting orders. Assistant Surgeon C. H. Page, detached’ from the Navy Yard, 
Boston, and ordered for duty on board the Hartford. 

July 15.—Surgeon Lewis B. Hunter, detached from the Atlantic Squadron, as 
fleet surgeon, and waiting orders. *. 
July 18.—Assistant Surgeon H. P. Babcock, detached from the Agawam, on ro- 
porting of relief (Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas Owens), and waiting orders. 

Surgeon John C. Spear, ordered for temporary duty at Washington City. 

July 19.—Assistant Surgeon Edward Kershaw, ordered for duty at the Naval 
Rendezvous, Philadelphia. Assistant Surgeon J. B. Ackley, ordered for duty at — 
the Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Va. Assistant Surgeon Josiah H. Culver, detached 
from the Pawnee, and wailing orders. Passed Assistant Surgeon EK. S. Matthews, 
ordered for duty in the Pacific Squadron. Passed Assistant Surgeon J. D. Mur- 
phy, detached from the Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Va., and ordered for duty in the 
Pacific Squadron. Passed Assistant Surgeon Edward D. Payne, detached from the 
Naval Rendezvous, Philadelphia, and ordered to the Pacific Squadron. 

July 22.—Assistant Surgeon Howard M. Rundlett, detached from the Ohio, and 
ordered for duty on board the Connecticut. Assistant Surgeon Charles 8. Hub- 
bard, detached from the Connecticut, and waiting orders. 

July 26.—Passed Assistant Surgeon B. H. Kidden, detached from the Naval 
Academy, and ordered for duty on board the De Soto. 

July 27.—Assistant Surgeon H. N. Beaumont, ordered for duty on board the Re- 
ceiving-Ship Ohio. 

Ju/y 29.—Assistant Surgeon James N. Tyde, detached from the Powhatan,‘and . 
waiting orders. Passed Assistant Surgeon William T. Plant, detached from the 
Powhatan, and waiting orders. 

July 31.—Surgeon James U. Palmer, detached from the West Gulf Squadron, and 
wating orders. 


July 3.—Assistant Paymaster George A. Lyon, when the crew of the Pontoosuc 
are transferred and paid off, detached from that vessel, and ordered to settle 
accounts, 

July 6.—Assistant Paymaster G. D. F. Barton, ordered for duty on board the 
Storeship Supply. 

July 10.—Paymaster Washington Irving, ordered for duty on board the Hart- 
ford. 

July 11.—Paymaster Edwin Stewart, detached from the Richmond, and ordered 
to settle accounts. 

July 12.—Assistant Paymaster.George S. Benedict, detached from the Lacka- 
wanna, and waiting orders. 

July 43.—Paymaster R. H. Douglass, detached from duty at Port Royal, 8. C., 
and ordered North to settle accounts. Paymaster Charles C. Upham, ordered for 
duty in charge of stores at Port Royal, 8. C. Paymaster E. T. Dunn, ordered, on 
the 19th instant, to assume the duties of Navy Agent at Baltimore, Md., relieving 
Navy Agent William P. Ewing. Paymaster C. J. Emery, ordered, on the 19th 
instant, in addition to his present duties, to assume those of the Navy Agent at 

* Portsmouth, N, H., relieving Navy Agent T. L. Tullock. Paymaster R. H. Clark, 
ordered to assume the duties of Navy Agent at Boston, Mass., relieving Navy 
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Agent E. L. Norton. Paymaster E. C. Doran, ordered to assume the duties of 
Navy Agent at San Francisco, Cal., relieving Navy Agent Richard Chenery. 

July 14.—Paymaster J. George Harris, detached from the Kast Gulf Squadron 
as Fleet Paymaster, and ordered to settle accounts. 

July 15.—Paymaster H. M. Haskell, detached from the Atlantic Squadron as 
Fleet Paymaster, and ordered to settle accounts. Paymaster Edward T. Dunn, in 
addition to present duties, to be Paymaster of the Naval Station at Baltimore, Md. 
Paymaster Henry R. Day, on the Ist of August, detached from the Naval Stution 
at Baltimore, and waiting ordors. 

July 18.—Paymaster Joseph Wilson, detached from duty at Boston as Superin- 
tendent of biking, &c., and waiting orders from August Ist. Paymaster R. H. 
Clark, in addition to duties as Pay Agent at Boston, Mass., ordered for duty as 
Superintendent of baking and for the purchase of flour at that station. Paymaster 
William T. Meredith, detached, on the Ist of August, from the New York Station 
Superintendent of baking and the purchase of flour at that station, and waiting 
orders. Paymaster John D. Gibson, in addition to present duties, to report to Com- 
modore ©. U1. Bell for duty as Superintendent of baking and the purchase of flour 
at the New York Station. 

July 19.—Assistant Paymaster Charles S. Perley, detached from the Pawnee, and 
waiting orders, 

July 20.—Paymaster Robert Pettitt, detached from duty at Philadelphia as Super- 
ititendent of baking, &., on the 1st of August, but still to continue as Inspector in 
charge of provisions and clothing. Paymaster A. E. Watson, in addition to present 
duties, ordered for duty as Superintendent of baking and the purchase of flour at 
the Philadelphia Station. 

July 24.—Paymaster John N. Hambleton, ordered to assume, by the 27th 
instant, the duties as Navy Agent at Washington, D. C., relieving Navy Agent S. P. 
Brown. 

July 25.—Assistant Paymaster Charles E. Chenery, ordered for duty on board 
the Wasp. 
oi” 26.—Paymaster George Cochran, ordered for duty on board the U.S. 8S. De 

to. 


July 2.—Paymaster James Fulton, ordered, &c., to assume, temporarily, the 
duties usually appertaining to the office of Navy Agent at Washington until the 
arrival of Paymaster J. N. Hambleton. 

July 28 —Assistant Paymaster H. P. Tuttle, ordered to report for special duty 
to Chief of Bureau of Provisions and Clothing. 

July 29.—Paymaster C. P. Wallach, detached from the Powhatan, upon reporting 
of relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. 5 

Jul; 31.—Paymaster James Hoy, Jr., detached from the Fort Jackson, and wait- 
ing orders. 


July 'I.—Chief Engineer Robert Danby, ordered to New York for duty under 
Rear-Admiral Gregory, as relief to Chief Engineer W. W. W. Wood. Chief Engi- 
neer W. W. W. Wood, to be in readiness for duty at the Naval Academy. 

July 10.—Chief Engineer William H. Shock, detached from the Gulf Squadron 
as Fleet i‘ngineer, and ordered for duty at the Boston Navy Yard. Chief Engineer 
George Sewell, detached from the Navy Yard at Boston, and waiting orders. 

July 11.—Chief Engineer Jackson McElwell, detached from the Richmond, and 
waiting orders. 

July 13.—Chief Engineer W. W. W. Wood, detached from special duty at New 
York, and ordered for duty as Professor of Steam Engineering at the Naval Acad- 
emy, Newport, R. I. 

July 14.—Chief Engineer E. Lawton, detached from the East Gulf Squadron as 
Fleet Engineer, and waiting orders. ; 

July 15.—Chief Engineer Theodore Zeller, detached from the Atlantic Squadron 
as Fleet Engineer, and waiting orders. 

July 28.—Chief Engineer A. C. Stimers, ordered for duty on board the Powhatan. 
Chief Engineer Robert Danby, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory for duty 
as President of a Board for determining in relation to the machinery of the Steam- 
ers Algonquin and Winooski. Chief Engineers Edwin Fithian and Mortimer Kel- 
logg, ordered to New York as members of the Board in relation to the trial of the 
machinery of the Algonquin and Winooski. : 

July 29.—Chief Engineer John A..Grier, detached from the Powhatan, and wait- 
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ing orders. Chief Engineers Eben Hoyt, John W. Moore, Charles Baker, and 
George Sewell, ordered as members of a Board to survey and report upon the ma- 
chinery of the Richmond at Boston. Chief Engineer George Sewell, senior member. 


July 17.—Chaplain E. D. Winslow, detached from the Lancaster, Pacific Squad- 
ron, and ordered to return North. Chaplain Donald McLaren, detached from the 
Naval Academy, and ordered for duty on board the Lancaster, Pacific Squadron. 

July 21.—haplain George W. Dorrazce, detached from. the Receiving-Ship 
North Carolina, and ordered to the Hartford. 

July 29.—Chaplain Mason Noble, detached (on the 20th of September next) from 
the Naval Academy, and waiting orders. Chaplain Charles A. Davis, detached (on 
the 1st of September) from the Naval Hospiial, Portsmouth, Va., and ordered by 
the 20th of September to the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


Resigned. 


July 28.—Lieutenant-Commander Pendleton G. Watmough. 


Volunteer Navn. 
Orders, &e, 


MAY. 


May 25.—Acting Master DeWitt C. Kells, detached from the Cambridge, and 
ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Acting Masters John P. Carr, E. B. Hussey, 
and H. L. Sturges, ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Acting Masters E. A. 
Small and C. C. Childs, ordered for duty in the South Atlantic Squadron. Acting 
Master EK. C. Healey, detached from the Sea Foam, and ordered to the Ohio. Act- 
ing Master A. K. Jones, detached from the Pursuit, and ordered to the Vermont; 
and Acting Master J. Van Boskirk, from the Pursuit, ordered to the North Caro- 
lina. Acting Master H. W. W ashburne, detached from the Sabine, and waiting 
orders. Acting Master F. A. Miller, detached from the West Gulf Squadron, and 
ordered to the Frolic. Acting Mz ssters F. M. Paine and C. C. Johnson, detached 
from the Bignonia, and ordered to the Rhode Island. 

May 26.—Acting Master John Lear, ordered for duty on board the South Caro- 
lina. 

May 27.—Acting Master J. A. Bullard, detached from command of the Daylight, 
and on leave. Acting Master F. Augustus Miller, detached from West Gulf Squad- 
ron, and ordered to the Frolic. Acting Master William T. Pratt, detached from the 
North Curolina, and ordered to North Atlantic Squadron. 

May 29.—Acting Masters Lewis A. Brown, detached from the command of the 
National Guard, Edward W. White, from command of the Wyandotte, Lucius H. 
Beattie, from the Pequot, Charles 8. Burney, from the Neptune, C. L. Willard, from 
the Commodore Hull, Thomas W. Dodge and J. B. Studley, from the Young ‘Rover, 
on leave. 

May 29.—J. J. Brice, detached from the Don, and waiting orders. 

May 31.—Acting Masters Charles Hodgkins, detached from the Magnolia, Ira 
Bursley and B. W. Leary, from the Saugus, Hans J. Ipsen, from the Glaucus, and 
granted leave. 


‘Appointed Acting Ensigns. 
May 3.—Christian Kruse, U. 8. S. Sunflower; G. Geddes Smith, U. 8. 8. Galena. 
May 17.—Edward Drinkwater, ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 


May 27.—Charles Kalinski, ordered to the Cowslip. 
May 30.—George H. Rice, and waiting orders, 


May 1.—Acting Ensigns Charles B. Staples, 0. A. Thompson, and J. W. Fisk, 
detached from the Kansas, and waiting orders. Acting Ensigns Henry W, Mather 
and Willird 8. Kerr, detached from the Kineo, and waiting orders. Acting Ensign 
C. H. Brantingham, detached from the Glaucus, and ordered North. 
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May 2.—Acting Ensigns Joseph T. Stetson, Henry Currven, Isaac D. Pease, Wil- 
liam H. Williams, 0. A. Babcock, and Thomas D. Babb, detached from the Ken- 
sington, and waiting orders. Acting Ensigns William T. McNeill and Le Grand 
B. Brigham, detached from the Lodona, and waiting orders. Acting Ensigns J. P. 
Gallagher, O. F. Nixon, John Cullaton, and Charles Wiedenbien, detached from 
the Unadilla, and waiting orders. 

May 3.—Acting Ensigns J. B. Russell, J. E. N. Graham, ordered to the Tioga. 
Acting Ensigns C. F. Palmer, S. A. Brooks, and E. B. Pratt, ordered to the Aga- 
menticus. 

May 4.—Acting Ensigns T. H. Wheeler, George H. French, ordered to the Mal- 

. Vern. 

May 5.—Acting Ensigns William B. Hoff, R. C. Irvin, and William Pearce, de- 
tached from the Proteus, and waiting orders, Acting Ensign Frederick Wood, 
detached from the St. Louis, and waiting orders. Acting Ensign E. F. Strong, de- 
tached from the Naval Rendezvous at Brooklyn, N. Y., and waiting orders. Act- 
ing Ensigns J. N. Van Buskirk, A. B. Prince, and Henry Stahl, detached from the 
E. B. Hale, and waiting orders. Acting Ensigns Joseph 8. Brown, Mich el J. 
Kelly, Henry Kloeppel, and George W. Lord, detached from the Horace Beals, 
and waiting orders. Acting Ensign Joseph Avant, detached from the Savinnah, 
and waiting orders. Acting Ensign H. Brooks, detached from the Proteus, and 
waiting orders. 

May 6.—Acting Ensigns F, A. Dean, J. E. Armstrong, detached from the Rachel 
Seaman, and waiting orders.. Acting Ensign Richard Hepburn, detached from the 
Acacia, and ordered to the Saugus. Acting Ensign W. A. Stannard, ordered to the 
Bienville. 

May 8.—Acting Ensigns William B. King, Thomas Morgan, from the Eutaw, R. 
W. Rountree, from the Osceola, detached, and waiting orders. H.'S. P. Rollins, 
ordered to the Queen for duty. Edward T. Strong, ordered to the Emma Henry. 

May 9.—Acting Ensigns Henry W. O’Harra, August Adler, C. M. Bird, from the 
Sassacus, Isaac Thayer, R. B. Pray, from the Mendota, Benjamin Walker, from the 
command of the Dragon, Joseph Estes, W. H. Penfield, J. T. Blanchard, from the 
Mackinaw, detached, and waiting orders. 

May 10.—Acting Ensigns H. E. Tinkham, detached from the Bat, and ordered to 
the Seneca. John Bartoll, George Smith, A. H. Harlow, detached from the Bat,- 
and waiting orders. 

May 12.—Acting Ensign Henry W. Mather, ordered to the Mercedita. 

May 15.—Acting Ensigns J. F. Blanchard, ordered for duty on board the Matta- 
bessett, relief to A. N. Ens. F. H. Brown, 0. M. Bird, ordered to the S:okokon, 
relief to A. N. Ens, W. C. Borden. 

May 17.—Acting Ensigns A. T. West, Henry Kloeppel, Michael J. Kelly, and 
Isaac Thayer, on leave. Milton Webber, granted leave. H. D. Foster, order of 9th 
instant, detaching him from Jacob Bell to waiting orders. revoked. 

May 18.—<Acting Ensigns R. W. Rountree, on leave. Philip Sheridan, from com- 
mand of the Juniper, John Bishop, from command of the Watch, A. C. Savage, 
from the General Putnam, H. R. Towle, D. M. Knowlton, from the General Put- 
nam, W. H. Potter, from command of the Teazer, J. W. Wallace, Henry L. Peirce, 
Arthur Clegg, and L. Barnes, from the Mystic, detached, on leave. Charles Hall, 
John Daley, detached from the Western World, and ordered to the Huntsville. 

Mvy 19.—Acting Ensigns R. L. M. Jones, granted leave. William B. Spencer, 
Benjamin Walker, Charles B. Staples, Le Grand B. Brigham, J. N. Van Boskirk, 
and Joseph §. Brown, on leave. W. Field, detached from the Western World. 
Thomas B. Huntington and D’Arcey M. Gaskins, from the Cactus. R. Wilkinson, 
F. D. Jacobson, Charles J. Hill, and James B. Terr, from the Quaker City, on leave. 
E. H. McDonald, detached from the Western World, and ordered to the Saugus. C. 
A. Herrickson, detached from the Saugus, and ordered for duty in the Sounds of 
North Carolina. 

My 20.—Acting Ensigns James M. Flynt, from the Huntress; George Thomas, 
from the Coeur de Leon; John R. Peacock, from the Miami; Ambrose Felix, from 
the J. N. Seymour, detached, on leave. August Adler, ordered for duty on board 
the Gettysburg. George M. Smith, Horace Brooks, and George W. Lord, on leave. 
Leonard Denton, from the Miami to the Sounds of North Carolina. George W. 
Connor, from the J. N. Seymour to the Sounds of North Carolina. L. H. White. 
from the J. N. Seymour, ordered to the Sounds of North Carolina. 

May 22.—Acting Ensigns F. Wood, on leave. W.H. O'Hara, on leave. George 
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R, Griffin, detached from the Potomac Flotilla, on leave. Frank E. Ford, ordered 
for duty in the North Atlantic Squadron. G. E. Wing, ordered to the South At- 
lantic Squadron. 

May 25.—Acting Ensigns Isaac 8. Bradbury, A. J. Iverson, and William Brown, 
detached from the Cambridge, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. H. Brooks, 
ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. J. F. Merry, G. H. Dodge, R. B. Pray, A. B. 
Prince, Emile Enfer, and C. B. Pray, ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. J. 
W. Merryman, Peter O. Connor, and Hiram W. Norton, detached from thé Sea 
Foam, and ordered to the Ohio. Thomas W. Bell and §. G. Toothaker, detached 
from the Pursuit, and ordered to the North Carolina. J. E. Armstrong, R. W. 
Rountree, and 0.1A. Thompson, ordered to the Shawmut. John Bartoll, Jr., or- 
dered for duty in the Sounds of North Carolina. 

May 26.—Acting Ensigns Horace G. Bunker, granted leave. W. W. Weld, 
ordered to the Sounds of North Carolina. Charles Linderman and J. Arnold 
Cross, detached from the Daylight, and ordered to the Sounds of North Carolina. 

May 2°.—Acting Ensigns Charles H. Sawyer, detached from the Governor Buck- 
ingham, ordered to the Sounds of North Carolina. §S. Atwood, detached from the 
Shawmut, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. J. C. Murphy, ordered to 
the South Atlantic Squadron. Robert Rountree, orders to the Shawmut revoked. 

May 29.—Acting Ensigns William E. Jones, J. E. Jones, William Caldwell, from 
the Mahopac; W. G. Upton, Charles H. Lester, and Charles W. Burner, from the 
Neptune; William Henry and Henry C. Robinson, from the Wyandotte: George 
Lamb, Anthony Smalley, and Henry W. Loring, from the Pequot; M. D. Ames 
and J. C. Greene, from the Lockwood; Edward N. Ryder and Samuel Edgerly, 
from the Young Rover; John Greenhalgh, from the Mattabessett; Charles Teng- 
wall, F. J. Runnels, and J. W. Lewis, from the Commodore Hull, detached, on 
leave. Robert H. Carey and J. A. Montague, on leave. William T. Mitchell, de- 
tached from the Montauk, and ordered to the South Carolina. 

+ May 30.—Acting Ensigns O. P. Knowles and Samuel Carpenter, detached from 

the National Guard. Eric Gabrielson, from the Montauk, granted leave. F. S. 
Eastman, detached from the Potomac Flotilla, and ordered for duty on board the 
National Guard. David A. Hoar, detached from the Potomac Flotilla, ordered to 
the National Guard, 

May 31.—Acting Ensigns John P. Arnett and Charles A. Henrickson, detached 
from the Saugus; R. L. M. Jones, George H. Colley, and Thomas Brewer, from 
the Magnolia; William Swartwout, James Oliver, and F. W. Towne, from the 
Glaucus; Thomas B, Stokes, from the National Guard; W. C. Borden and F. C. 
Warner, from the Shokokon, and granted leave. P. C. Asseron, leave extended. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons. 
May 1.—John G. McAllister and John R. Greenleaf, and ordered to the Ohio. 
May 3.—Caleb B. White, and ordered to the Alleghany. 
May 6.—Robert Lautenbach, and ordered to the Alleghany. 
May 12.—John B. White, and ordered to the North Carolina. 


May 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Isaac Poole, detached from the Kansas, and 
waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon Ed. 8. Perkins, detached from the Kineo, 
and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon Daniel C. Burleigh, detached from 
the Unadilla, and waiting orders. 

May 2.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John Flynn, detached from the Kensington, 
and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas W. Meckley, detached from 
the Lodona, and waiting orders. 

May 5.—Acting Assistant Surgeon L. Frave, detached from the Proteus, and 
waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon Hiram C. Vaughan, detached from the 
St. Louis, and waiting orders. 

May 6.—Acting Assistant Surgeon R. Stone, ordered to the Tioga. 

Muy 8.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. D. Malone, detached from the Eutaw, and 
waiting orders. 

May 9.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George EH. McPherson, detached from the 

* Sassacus, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon Robert Lautenbach, de- 
tached from the Alleghany, and ordered to the Lady Sterling. Acting Assistant 
Surgeon William Gall, detached from the Jacob Bell, and ordered to the Potomac 
Flotill:. Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas W. Bennett, ordered to the Conemaugh, 
Acting Assistant Surgeon William J. Burge, ordered to the Florida. 
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May 10.—Acting Assistant Surgeon S. H. Bad, detached from the Ohio, and 
ordered to the Hist Gulf Squadron. 

May 11.—Acting Assist.nt Surgeon D. C. Burleigh, ordered to the Tioga. 

May 12.—Acting Assistant Surgeon C. B. White, detached from the Alleghany, 
and ordered to the Commodore Perry for duty. 

May 13.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. 8. Bowen, detached from the J. L. Davis, 
and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon Winthrop Botter, ordered to the Lady 
Sterling. Acting Assistant Surgeon E.8. Perkins, ordered to the Puwtuxet. Acting 
Assistunt Surgeon J. D. Malone, ordered to the Mercedit:. Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon Robert Lautenbach, ordered to the Lidy Sterling, will remain attached to the 
Alleghany. Acting Assistunt Surgeon J. D. Malone, ordered to*the Mercedita for 
duty. 

May 15.—Acting Assistant Surgeon O. C. Turner, detached from the Don, and 
ordered to Baltimore for duty on board the Mercedita. Acting Assistant Surgeon 
George W. Gale, detached from the Quiker City, and waiting orders. Acting 
Assistant Surgeon J. D. Malone, orders of the 13th instant to the Mercedita re- 
voked. 

May 17.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Alexander McKenzie, detached from the 
Mystic, and ordered for duty in the Potomac Flotilla. 

May 18.—<Acting Assistant Surgeon R. I’. Brooks, detached from the Western 
World, and ordered to the St. Lawrence. Acting Assistant Surgeon T. G. McAllis- 
ter, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Naval Station, Mound City, IIL. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon D. J. Harris, ordered to the Fort Donelson, Sounds of 
North Carolina. Acting Assistant Surgeon 8S. B. Kenney, ordered to the Seneca. 

May 19.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John M. Garner, detached from the Potomac 
Flotilla, and ordered to the Fort Morgan. 

May 20.—Acting Assistant Surgeon H. C. Meredith, detached from the Ohio, and 
ordered to the Gettysburg. 

May 25.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. H. Darling, detached from the Pursuit. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon John Spare, detached from the Cambridge, and waiting 
orders, Acting Assistant Surgeon W. W. Witherell, detached from the Nortli 
Carolina, and ordered for duty on board the Hetzel. 

May 26.—Acting Assistant Surgeon James R. May, detached from the Daylight, 
and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon W. W. Myers, granted leave. 
ae Assistant Surgeon George §&. Fife, ordered for duty on board the Grand 

ulf. 

May 27.—Acting Assistant Surgeon B. F. Howell, detached from the Neptune 
Acting Assistant Surgeon Samuel P. Boyer, detached from the “Mattabessett, and 
waiting orders. 

May 29.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Robert Cowie, detached from the Young 
Rover, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry R. Watts, detached 
from the Pequot, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon George B. Todd, 
detached from the Montauk, and ordered to the South Carolina. 

May 31.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Edward ©. Thatcher, cetached from the 
Shokokon, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon A. C. Fowler, detached 
from the Magnolia, and waiting orders. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Paymaster. 
May 3.—Edward W. Taft, and waiting orders. 


May 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Eugene Littell, detached from the Kansas 
on completion of transfer, &c., and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assist- 
ant Paymaster J. Goodwin Hobbs, detached from the Unadilla on completion of 
transfer, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster Allan J. 
Clark, detached from the Kineo on completion of transfer, and ordered to setile his 
accounts, 

May 2.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Samuel Andorson, detached from the 
Lodona on the completion of transfer, &., and ordered to settle his accounts. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles F. Abbot, ordered to the Memphis. - 

May 3.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Martin Duane, ordered to the East Gulf 
Squadron. Acting Assistant Paymaster F. H. Arms, ordered to the Malvern. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster R. G. Simpson, ordered to the Saugus. Acting As- 
sistant Paymaster Benjamin Abrahams, ordered to the Alabama. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster W. C. Blackwell, detached from the East Gulf Squadron on the report- 

s 
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ing of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Assistant Paymaster E. K. Gibson, 
detached from the Alabama, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster M. M. Hoovey, detached from the E. B. Hale on completion of transfer, 
&c., and ordered to settle his accounts. 

My 4.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. W. Castle, ordered to the Tioga, 

May 5.—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. C. Adums, detached from the Proteus 
on completion of transfer, &c., and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assist- 
ant Paymaster Daniel Bosworth, detached from the Horace Beal on the complétion 
of transfer, &c., and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assistant Paymastér 
G. W. Simmons, ordered to settle his accounts. 

Mwy 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Theodore 8. Thompson, from the Rachel 
Seaman, Joseph Foster, from the Acacia, detached, settling accounts. Acting As- 
sistant Paymaster J. F. Wildman, ordered to the Merrimac for temporary duty, in 
arranging the accounts of the crew. 

May 8.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Thomas Carstairs, detached from the 
Eutaw, and ordered to settle accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster J. R. Abeel, 
ordered to the Mahopac. 

May 9.—Acting Assistant Paymaster G. H. Read, previous orders of 8th instant 
placing him in wuiting, order revoked; ordered to remain attached to the Potomac 
Flotilla. Acting Assistant Puymasters A. J. Greeley, from the Jacob Bell, B. F. 
Munroe, from the Nereus, William T. Whitmore, from the Mackinaw, L. H. Mor- 
rill, from the Yankee, H. D. Kimberly, from the Sussacus, detached, and ordered to 
settle accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster J. W. Fairchild, ordered to the 
Agamenticus. 

Muy 10.—Acting Assistant Paymaster N. H. Belding, ordered to the West Gulf 
Squadron. Acting Assistant Paymaster Samucl Jordin, detached from the Vin- 
cennes, and ordered North to settle accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster Joseph 
W. McLellan, detached from the Bat, and ordered to setile accounts. 

May 12.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles W. Crary, ordered to the West 
Gulf Squadron, for duty on board the Genesee. 

May 13.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Eugene Chapin, detached from the J. L. 
Davis, end ordcred to settle accounts. 

May 15.—Acting Assistant Paymaster F. A. Alley, detached from the Genesee, 
and ordered to settle accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster L. A. Frailey, de- 
tached from the Quaker City, and ordered to settle accounts. 

May 17.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Augustus Perrot, detached from the 
Mystic, and ordered to settle accounts. 

May 18.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Amos D. Allen, detached from the West- 
ern World on completion of transfer, and ordered to settle accounts. 

Ma 19.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. A. Gale, ordered for duty in the Mis- 
sissippi Squadron. 

May 20.—Acting Assistant Paymaster R. F. Goodman, detached from the Miami, 
and ordered to settle accounts. 

May 22.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Edward Sherwin, ordered for duty on 
board the Winnepee. Acting Assistant Paymaster Frank Bissell, detached from 
the Savannah, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

May 25.—Acting Assistant Paymasters D. P. Wight, detached from the Pursuit, 
F. L. Oakley, from the Sea Foam, John J. Pratt, from the Cambridge, and ordered 
to settle accounts, 

May 26.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. V. D. Horton, ordered to the Shawmut. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster F. C. Imlay, detached from the Daylight on completion 
of transfer, and ordered to settle accounts. 

May 27.—Acting Assistant Paymasters L. C. Tripp, of the Governor Bucking- 
ham, A. T. Hubbard, of the Commodore Hull, John F. Tarbell, of the Neptune, 
Henry C. Meade, of the Mattabessett, on completion of transfer detached, and or- 
dered to settle accounts. 

May 29.—Acting Assistant Paymasters Charles H. Robbins, of the Montauk, 
George W. Stone, of the Young Rover, C. G. Hutchinson, of the Pequot, on com- 
pletion of transfer detached, and ordered to settle accounts. 

May 30.—Acting Assistant Paymaster George L. Meade, detached from special 
duty on board the North Carplina, and ordered for duty on board the South Caro- . 
lina. Acting Assistant Paymaster Edwin Boss, detached from the National Guard, 
and ordered to settle accounts. 

May 31.—Acting Assistant Paymaster R. W. Allen, ordered for duty on board 
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the New Hampshire. Acting Assistant Paymaster Thomas Carstairs, ordered for 
duty on board the Marion. Acting Assistant Paymasters Martin Duane, ot tne 
Magnolia, C. J. Todd, of the Shokokon, and W. J. Hoodless, of the Glaucus. on 
completion of transfer detached, and ordered to settle accounts. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster L. L. Brigham, detached from the New Hampshire, and ordered North. 


May 5.—Acting Chief Engineer George F. Hebard, detached from the Proteus, 
and waiting orders. 

May 15.—Acting Chief Engineer George W. Farrar, detached from the Quaker 
City, and waiting orders. 

May 31.—Acting Chief Engineer 8. N. Hartwell, ordered for duty on board the 
Agamenticus. 


Promoted for Good Conduct, &c. 


May 1.—Acting Master John L. Gifford, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. Acting 
Master Alexander Wallace, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

May 3.—Acting Master H. W. Grinnell, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. Acting 
Ensign C. Wappenhaus, to Acting Master. 

Muy 6.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. F. Nickels, to Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant-Commander. 

May 8.—Acting Ensigns E. D. Edmunds, Joseph Arant, R. E.-Anson, and F. A. 
Gross, to Acting Masters. Mate Levi W. Smith, to Acting Ensign, and ordered to 
the James Adger. Mate Charles J. Pierce, to Acting Ensign, and ordered to the 
Potomac Flotilla. 

Muy 11.—Mate 8S. 8. Willett, to Acting Ensign, and ordered to the Union. Mate 
John F, Perry, to Acting Ensign, and ordered to the East Gulf Squadron. 

Muy 17.--Acting Volunteer Lieutenant James Trather, to Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant-Commander. Acting Master W. W. Crowninshield, to Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant. Acting Ensign Isaac Hallock, to Acting Master. 

May 18.—<Acting Master Samuel Belden, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. Mates 
Frank F. Gregory and John W. Howison, to Acting Ensigns, detached from the 
Mohongo, and on leave. Acting Assistant Surgeon John N. Garner, to Acting 
Passed Assistant Surgeon. 

May 19.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenants Frederic Crocker and John A. Johnston, 
to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commanders. Acting Assistant Surgeons §. P. 
Boyer and W. H. Pierson, to Acting Passed Assistant Surgeons. 

May 20.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. G. Saltonstal, to Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander. 

May 25.—Acting Master C. C. Richer, to Acting Volunteer Licutenant. Acting 
Ensigns G. E. Holloway, Walter Sargent, and James Igo, to Acting Masters. Mate 
Charles A. Blanchard, to Acting Ensign, and ordered to the Jasmin. 

May 26.—Acting Ensign Thomas G. Hall, of the Mattabessett, to Acting Master. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon J. H. Kendall, of the Commodore Hull, to Acting Passed 
Assistant Surgeon. 

May 27.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Francis 8. Wells, to Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander. Acting Ensign A. A. Ward, to Acting Master. Mates 
T. J. Werner and J. L. Gould, to Acting Ensigns, and ordered to the Kickapoo. 

May 30.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles A. French, to Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander. Acting Master Charles O’Neill, to Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant. Acting Ensigns George Edwards and Seth W. Cowing, to Acting 
Masters. Mate F. W. Burnham, to Acting Ensign, and ordered to the Honduras. 
Mate George H. Rice, to Acting Ensign, and waiting orders. 

May 31.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Samuel Huse, to Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant-Commander. 


Honorably Discharged. 


May 3.—Acting Master Joshua W. Crosby; Acting Ensigns Edward H. Sheer, 
ae F. Blair, Edward Rogers, H. T. Page, W. H. Anderson, and Edwin B. 

OX, ; . 

May 10.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenants D. C. Woods and H. D. Churchill: Act- 
ing Masters George F. Hollis and S. V. Bennis; Acting Ensign J. H. Rogers. 

May 11.—Acting Masters Benjamin Dyer, W. F. Chase, John EH. Rockwell, H. B. 
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Carter, W. H. Summers, Charles T. Chase, A. H. Atkinson, and George T. Ford; 
Acting Ensigns G. V. Demorest, William H. Otis, L. H. White, R. R. Donnell, J. 
M. Moore, W.-H. Williams, W. A. Daley, C. H. Danforth, George 8. Fabens. and 
W. A. Purdie; Acting Ensigns O, 8. Roberts, A. H. Fuller, 0. A. Thompson, J. P. 
Gallagher, Henry Qureven, Charles Weidenbein, and H. D, Packard. 


May 12.—Acting Ensigns Jacob Cochran, H. G. Seaman, W. A. Beattie, H. F. 
Cleverly, H. L. R. Woods, Thomas Morgan, I. D. Pease, W. 8S. Keene, C. A. Bab- 
cock, and E. T. Manter; Acting Masters William Hull, T. E. Chapin, C. M. Mar- 
chant, and Thomas D. Babb; Acting Ensigns J. H. Bennett, N. C. Borden, and 
Horace Dexter; Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. W. Simmons. : 

May 13.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant George E. Welch; Acting Masters 
Maurice Digard, George W. Jenkins, Alexander McIntosh, 8. B. Davis, and J. L. 
Plunkett; Acting Ensigns George B. Sedenberg, John G. Meissner, Robert Adair, 
John W. Chase, Samuel Atwood, Owen 8. Cone, James West, John H. Marshall, 
Henry B. Morton, and Fraucis H. Bacon; Acting Ensign and Pilot William C. 
Mendell. 

May 15.—Acting Master A. J. Louch; Acting Ensigns Jacob L. Hayes, William 
C. King, William Boyd, Henry Stahl, Joseph Estes, and A. 8. Rounds. 

May 31.—Acting Master John P. Carr. 


Resigned. 


May 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeons G. D. Harris and D. J. Harris; Acting As- 
sistant Paymaster Addison Poole. 

May 2.—Acting Ensigns George Leonard, Robert Merchant, Freeman H. Lothrop, 
Ii. D. Trott, Philo P. Hawks, Calvin L. Willcox, Charles F. Ware, and M. C. Keith; 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Alexander Wallace; Acting Masters Alfred Wash- 
burne and Milford Rogers; Acting Master and Pilot Benjamin F. Clifford; Acting 
Assistant Paymasters Henry B. Brown, Albert B. Poor, and George H. Andrews. 

Alay 5.—Acting Master and Pilot William Tilby; Acting Muster Samuel H. 
Field Acting Ensigns A. F. Dill, F. O. Abbot, Robert W. Elwell, J. H. Jenks, 
A@bert J. Melchert, Frank W. Grafton, John Hill, Joseph H. Clark, Harry Wood- 
ruff, and Aaron Vanderbilt; Acting Assistant Surgeon B. F. Bigelow. 

My 6.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Edward Baker; Acting Masters Talford 
Durham and A. L. Emerson; Acting Ensign G. E. Wilder. 

May 8.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant N. W. Hammond; Acting Master and 
Pilot Nathaniel Thrift; Acting Masters E. H. Sheffield, William Tullman, Jr., R. 
B. Arrants, aud George W. Bourne; Acting Ensigns J. B. Robinson and John A. 
Kelly ; Acting Assistant Surgeons James Pennoyer, M. F. Delano, and John W. 
Hamilton; Acting Assistant Paymaster Samuel Anderson. 

May 9.—Acting Ensigns James H. Barry and John Cullaton. 

May 10.—Acting Masters E. B, Mallett, Theodore Worthof, and George W. 
Wood; Acting Ensigns F. H. Beers, I. J. McKinley, John N. Kihlborn, Thomas 
Mason, Willitm Presbury, Joseph F. Stetson, and Sylvester 8. Eldredge. 

May 11.—Acting Ensigns I. T. Halstead and William Churchill; Assistant 
Acting Surgeons J. 8. Cobb and Robert Stone. 

May 12.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenants Frederick S. Hill and’‘Thomas J. Wood- 
ward; Acting Master W. W. Fowle; Acting Ensigns James De Kay, George E. 
Thomas, John Blitz, and C. H. Blount; Acting Ensign and Pilot Willi:m Monta- 
gue; Acting Assistant Surgeons George C. Webber and Henry H. Wilkins. 

May 13.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant George D. Upham; Acting Masters A. 
A. Owens and Henry M. Peirce; Acting Assistant Surgeons T. W. Meekly and 
Isaac Poole. 

May 15.—Acting Masters J. O. Johnson and George W. Parker; Acting Ensigns 
W. ©. Borden, F. H. Brown, Soren C. Holm, Benjamin Wood, Andrew Nelson, 
David P. Cook, C. H. Gaylor, and Edward Manning; Assistant Chief Engineer W. 
¥, Wright. 

Muy 11.—Acting Masters Charles T. Chase, Richard Burke, Abraham Allen, J. 
A. Jackson, William Wright, Curtis Redman, and Edwin Cressey; Acting Ensigus 
T. W. Spencer, A. P. Atwood, Charles T, Hull, E. A. Butler, and John Davis; 
Acting Assistant Surgeon H. C. Van Gieson. : 

May 18.—Acting Master Henry S. Lambert; Acting Ensign E. P. Dayton; Act- 
ing Assistant Surgeons R. H. Green, Max G, Raefle, V. H. Gaskill, and R. P. Saw- 
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er; Acting Assistant Paymasier W. W. Barry; Acting Volunteer Licutenants 
Robert B. Ely and Charles P, Clark. 

May 19.—Acting Masters Robert G. Lee, Henry D. Edwards, and C. E. Jack; 
Acting Ensign 8. A. Cobb. 

May 20.—Acting Master Robert C. McKenzie; Acting Ensigns John H. King, 
Stillman W. Ward, J. W. Crowell, D. F. O’Brien, William G. Shackford. 

May 22.—Acting Masters Alexander Tillinghast, Shubael L. Luce, John J. But- 
ler, E, H. Sheffield, and F. B. Davis; Acting Ensigns George E. Wise, D. M. Carver, 
William L. Hatch, H. B. Twombly, Joseph W. North, F. J. Dill, J. A. Edgren, J. B. 
Barker, and Frank Kemble; Acting Assistant Paymaster C. C. Brinckerhoff. 

May 25.—Acting Ensigns A. J. ‘Hider, F. Wallace, Y. W. Goodwin, and W. H. 
Dumont. 

May 26.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander Frederic Crocker; Acting 
Volunteer Lieutenant W. E. Dennison; Acting Masters Edmund Kemble and John 
Baker; Acting Ensigns H. N. Crockett, Isaac S. Sampson, and 8. M. Lane; Acting 
Assistant Surgeons William Nick, H. C. Vaughan, and George E. McPherson. 

May 27.—Acting Masters KE. Van Slyck, Charles F. Taylor, and E. Boomer. 

May 29.—Acting Masters J. W. Congdon, H. L. Sturges, and William T. Bacon; 
Acting Ensigns J. M. C. Reville, George W. Lord, S. H. Damon, D. B. Arey, and 
J. D. Anderson. 

May 30.—Acting Masters George Howorth, B. Van Voorhis, William Watson, 
John C. Cox, and William Jennings; Acting Ensigns Samuel Marchant, D. P. 
McKenan, J. 8. Thombs, Charles H. Fernald, James EK. Hurlburt, Charles H. Carey, 
Thomas K. Carlton, H. W. Brackett, James F. Thomas, Edgar A. Coon, D. H. 
Howes, George V. Cassidy, and 8. Warren Chase. 

May 31.—.Acting Volunteer Lieutenant John C. Parker; Acting Master James 
T. Ross; Acting Ensigns H. C. Raymond and James J. Kane; Acting Surgeon 
Atwood Crosby ; Acting Chief Engineer Alexander Auchinleck. 


Revoked. 


May 2.—Acting Master and Pilot J. B. Edwards. e 

May 5.—Acting Ensign George C. Williams. 

May 8.— Acting Masters and Pilots S. C. Scranton and E. A. Decker; Acting 
Ensign David Stephens. 

May 9.—Acting Ensign N. R. Davis, 

May 12.—Acting Ensigns L. M. Keene and J. C. Van Deventer. 

May 18.—Acting Masters and Pilots John Evans end M. Bowers. 

May 20.—Acting Master and Pilot D. M. Abbott. 

May 27.—Acting Master and Pilot Willett Mott. 

May 29.—Acting Master James Fountain. 

May 31.—<Acting Master H. H. Haymie. 


Dismissed, 


May 5.—Acting Ensign Charles T. Betts. 
May 10.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John F. Henry. 
May 20.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. J. Brofey. 


Miscellaneous. 


May 5.—Department’s order, of March 16, 1865, revoking the appointment of 
Acting Assistant Surgeon Ira C. Whitehead, revoked, and his resignation accepted 
from the above date. 

May 11.—Acting Ensign David Staple, Department’s order of 8th inst., revoking 
appointment, this day revoked, and resignation accepted. 

May 15.—Acting Ensigns N. R. Davis, order of 9th inst., revoking appointment, 
revoked, and honorably discharged ; W. A. Purdie, honorable discharge of the 11th 
inst., revoked, and granted leave. 

May 17.—Acting Masters Horace 8. Young, honorable discharge of the 11th 
inst., revoked, and on leave; Charles T. Chase, honorable discharge of the 11th 
inst., revoked. 

May 20.—Acting Ensigns E. T. Manter, Henry F. Cleverley, O. A. Thompson, 
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honorable discharges from the service, revoked, and granted leave; O. S. M. Cone, 
honorable discharge of the 12th inst. , revoked, ‘and on leave. 

May 21.—Acting Master E. 8. Shurtleff, honorable discharge of the 11th inst.. 
revoked, and on leave. 

May 22.—Acting Master and Pilot J. B. Edwards, Department’s order of the 2d 
inst., revoking appointment, this day revoked, and ordered to the North Atlantic 
Squadron. 

May 25.—Acting Master John E. Rockwell, honorable discharge of the llth 
inst., revoked, and ordered for duty on board the Vermont. 

Ma, y 26.—Acting Ensign A. J. Melchant, acceptance of resignation of the 5th 
inst., revoked, and this day honorably discharged. 

May 27.—Acting Ensign E. N. Lemon, proceedings of Court-Martial discon- 
tinued, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron for duty. 

May 28.—Acting Master John E. Rockwell, Department’s letter of the 25th inst., 
revoking honorable discharge of the 11th inst, this day revoked, and honorably 
discharged this day. 


Mississippi Squadron, 
May 11.—Acting Ensign H. A. Vaughan, ordered to the Essex. 
May 22.—Acting Ensigns 8. N. Barker and Clinton F. A. McCord, ordered for 
duty in the Mississippi Squadron; Joseph H. Fink, ordered to the Lafayette. 
May 25.—Acting Ensign D. M. Stauffer, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 


May 18.—Acting Ensign J. 8. De Forrest, granted leave. 


Promoted for Good Conduct. 


May 27.—Acting Master John R. Neild, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. Act- 
ing Ensign Freman Vincent, to Acting Master. 


Honorably Discharged. 


May 3.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant George W. Brown. 
May 11.—Acting Ensign H. D. Green. 


Resigned. 


May 6.—Acting Master E. B. Pike. 

May 19.—Acting Ensign David Palmer. 

May 20.—Acting Ensign Lafayette Gardner. 

May 22.—Acting Ensign W. W. Phillips. Acting Chief Engineer Thomas 
Doughty. 

May 26.—Acting Ensign E. Court Williams. 

May 31.—Acting Ensigns O. A. Calvert, John W. Litherbury, Robert Howden. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon J. J. McIlhanny. 


Orders, &e, 
JUNE. 

June 2.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander E. Hooker, detached from the 
command of the Commodore, and waiting orders. 

June 5 —Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander J. F. Nickels, orders to the 
West Gulf Squadron revoked, and granted leave. 

June '7.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander W. C. Rogers, detached from 
the command of the Iuka, and ordered North. 

June 13.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant- Commander Thomas P. Ives, on leave, 
with permission to leave the United States. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Samuel Huse, detached from ordnance duty at the Navy Yard, Washington, 
and ordered to the Vermont. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander James 
Trather, detached from the Mount Vernon, and granted leave. 

June 15.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander Charles A. French, detached 
from the command of the Cherokee, and granted leave. Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant-Commander William C. Rogers, granted leave. 
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June 23.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander John McDearmid, ordered to 
command the James Adger. 

June 28.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander Samuel Huse, orders to the 
Vermont revoked, and ordered to the Independence. 

June 29.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander Pierre Giraud, detached 
from the command of the Hornet, ard waiting orders. 


Appointed Acting Volunteer Lieutenants. 


June 10.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant H. C. Keene. 

June 23.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Edward Coffin. 

June 2.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenants George B. Livingston, detached from 
command of the Commodore Barney; Peter Hayes, from command of the Crusader; 
Robert Tarr, from command of the Queen; and Edward Cavendy, from command 
of the Flambeau, and granted leave. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas Picker- 
ing, detached from the Navy Yard, New.York; and H. J. Coop, detached from the 
Potomac, and waiting orders. 

June 6 —Acting Volunteer Lieutenants H. P. Conner, ordered to the Winooski; 
W. W. Crowninshield, ordered to report to Chief of the Bureau of Navigation for 
duty connected with the Naval Academy. 

June 9.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Nat. 8. Morgan, detached from the Tacony, 
and granted leave. 

June 10.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant James M. Williams, detached from the 
Ariel, on leave. ‘ 

June 12.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles De Bevoise, detached from the 
Roanoke, and granted leave. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant E. M. King, leave ' 
extended. ' 

June 13.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Fred. D. Stuart, detached from the Wasp, 
and granted leave. 

June 15.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas FE. Smith, detached from the © 
Dawn; Alfred Weston, from the Iuka, and granted leave. Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant George E. Welch, honorable discharge of the 13th ultimo revoked, and 
granted leave. 

June 16.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant William R. Browne, granted leave. 

June \7.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas C. Dunn, detached from com- 
mand of the Montgomery, and granted leave. 

June 19.--Acting Volunteer Lieutenant John W. Balch, detached from the 
Howquah; Edward S. Keyser, from the Kolus, and on leave. 

June 20.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant William H. Maies, detached from the 
Seneca, and on leave. 

June 21.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles O'Neill, ordered to the Princeton. 

June 22.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant A. K. Langthorne, detached from the 
Alabama; Thomas Chatfield, from the Honeysuckle, and granted leave. 

June 23.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant L. D. D. Voorhees, detached from the 
Isonomia; Amos P. Foster, from the Commodore Perry; 8. B. Washburne, from 
the Gettysburg; William P. Rogers, from the Somerset, aud granted leave. 

June 24.—Acting Volunteer Lieuteaant Nicholas Kirby, detached from the 
Arkansas, on leave. 

June 26.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant William B. Sheldon, detached from the 
Britannia, and granted leave. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. B. Baxter, detached 
from the Fort Henry, on leave. 

June 27.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant John Sherrill, detached from the Stars 
and Stripes, granted leave; George W. Browne, honorable discharge of the 3d 
ultimo revoked, and granted leave. 

June 28.——Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas E. Smith, ordered to the Inde- 
pendence. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant A. K. Langthorne, leave revoked, and 
ordered to the Princeton. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. H. Frisbie, detached 
from the Pontoosuc, on leave. 

June 29.—-Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Francis Josselyn, ordered to the Alle- 
ghany. Acting Volunteer Lieutonant A. W. Muldaun, ordered to the Washington 
Navy Yard. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Wm. 1D. Urann, ordered to the Vermont. 


Appointed Acting Master, &c. 


Tune 21.—Acting Master and Pilot R. B. K. Murphy, and ordered for duty in the 
South Atlantic Squadron. 
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Jume 2.—Acting Master James Taylor, from command of the Adolph; Acting 
Master J. C. Tole, from command of the Anacosta; Acting Master Charles A. 
Crooker, from command of the Casco; Acting Master Charles Hunter, from the 
Crusador; Acting Master W. Lee Hayes, from the Onondaga; Acting Master Geo. W. 
Hyde, from command of the Morse; Acting Master John C. Dutch, from command 
of the Chino; Acting Master H. M. Merrill, from the Sonoma—detached, on leave. 

June 3.—Acting Master E. H. Sheffield, detached from command of the Winona, 
on leave. Acting Master Seth W. Cowing, from the Lady Sterling, ordered to the 
National Guard. Acting Master W. Sargent, detached from the Winona, and or- 
dered to the Vermont. Acting Master E. K. Valentine, detached from the Hunch- 
back, with two weeks’ leave, then ordered to the Vermont. Acting Master Henry 
J. Rogers, on leave. 

June 6.—Acting Master W. K. Hathaway, detached from the Wyalusing, on 
leave. Acting Master A. K. Jones, orders to Vermont revoked, on leave. 

June 'i.—Acting Master Samuel Hawes, of the schooner Wm. Bacon; Acting 
Master David Gagan, of the Queen; Acting Master William H. Mallard, of the 
Queen; Acting Master James G. Green, of the Belle—detached, on leave. Acting 
Master E. G. Furber, detached from bark Houghton, waiting orders. 

June 9.—Acting Master Rudolph Sommers, detached from the Tacony, on leave. 

June 10.—Acting Master George F. Winslow, from the Pontiac; Acting Master 
Henry J. Rogers, from duty in Bureau of Navigation, detached, and on leave. 
Acting Master B. F. Cook, detached from the Sabine, and waiting orders. 

June 12.—Acting Masters J. K. Barker and E. E. Taylor, detached from tho 
Roanoke, and on leave. Acting Master E. A. Magone, leave extended, 

June 13.—Acting Master James Taylor, ordered to Washington Navy Yard for 
duty connected with Bureau of Navigation. Acting Master H. Bingham, detached 
from the command of the Commodore Morris, and ordered for duty to the Wi- 
nvoski. Acting Master W. U. Grozier, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the 
Winooski. Acting Master C. H. Baxter, detached from the Wasp, and on leave. 
Acting Master R. G. Leelan, detached from the Passaic, and on leave. Acting 
Master A. M. Newman, detached from the Galena, and on leave. Acting Masters 
J. M. Forsyth, John Meyers, John H. Crosby, and J. E. Jones, detached from the 
Columbia, and on leave. Acting Master William G. Morris, detached from the 
command of the Mercury, and on leave. Acting Master Henry A. Green, detached 
from the Lehigh, and on leave. 

Juve 14.—Acting Master H. W. Hand, on leave. Acting Master J. A. Hannum, 
detached from the Santiago de Cuba, and on leave. Acting Master Benjamin Whit- 
more, detached from the Huron, and on leave. Acting Master J. Z. Kempton, de- 
tached from the Mary Sanford, and on leave. 

June 15.—Acting Master L. A. Brown, on leave. Acting Master H. G. Macy, 
detached from the command of the Periwinkle, and waiting orders. Acting Master 
Hamilton Bingham, detached from the Commodore Morris, and on leave. 

June 16.—Acting Masters W. H. Clark and William Collins, detached from the 
Onward, and on leave. Acting Master Charles G. Loring, on leave. 

June 11.—Acting Ilaster Joseph Marthon, of the Chenango; Acting Master Wil- 
liam W. Wells, of the Montgomery; Acting Masters Dudley E. Taylor and James 
B. Wood, Jr., of the Maratanza, detached, and on leave. Acting Master S. B. 
Meader, ordered to the Ohio. 

June 19.—Acting Master G. P. Lee, detached from the Nipsic; Acting Master 
Warren Porter, from the Sunflower; Acting Master and Pilot William Nelson, 
from the Chippewa; Acting Master J. W Saunders, from the Chippewa; Acting 
Master C. F. R. Wappenhaus, from the Eolus—and on leave. 

June 20.—Acting Master F. W. Strong, detached from the South Atlantic Squad- 
ron; Acting Master Henry Arey, from command of the Wilderness; Acting Mas- 
ter John K. Winn, from the Seneca; Acting Master E. 8. Goodwin, from the Little 
Ada—and on leave. Acting Master Christopher C. Gill, ordered to the Ohio. 

June 21.—Acting Master Samuel Hall, detached from the Mississippi Squadron, 
and Acting Master M. Jordan, from the West Gulf Squadron—on leave. Acting 
Masters George D. Newcomb and R. F. Cook, on leave. 

June 22.—Acting Master William Bates, detached from the Alabama; Acting 
Masters Calvin ©. Childs and William Jennings, from the Nantucket; Acting Mas- 
ter James J. Russell, from the Honeysuckle; and Acting Master F. W. Partridge, 
from the C. P Williams—granted leave. Acting Master James L. Plunkett, hon- 
orable discharge of the 13th ult. revoked, and granted leave. 
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June 23.—Acting Master John A. J. Brooks, Acting Master and Pilot John A. 
Wilson, from the Valley City; Acting Master William Fales, from the Orvetta; 
Acting Master Walter Sargent, from the Vermont; Acting Master H. R* Baker, 
from the Somerset; Acting Master William H. De Wolf, from the Norwich; <Act- 
ing Master James F Alcorn, from the Isonomia; Acting Masters Henry Reaney 
and Thomas Stothard, from the Massasoit; Acting Master William F. Pratt, ‘from 
the Commodore Perry; Acting Master and Pilot \\illiam Rainier, from the Com- 
modore Perry—detached, and granted leave. Acting Master Edwin Coffin, de- 
tached from the command of the Adela, and on leave. 

June 24.—Acting Master W. L. Bowers, detached from the South Atlantic Squad- 
ron; Acting Master P. 8. Borden, from the Arkansas; Acting Master Charles W. 
Lee, from the Wamsutta; Acting Master Joseph McCart, from the Ethan Allen— 
granted leave. Acting Master 8. W. Rhodes, leave extended. 

June 25.— Acting Master W. W. Grozier, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to 
command the Nausct. 

June 26.—Acting Master G. W. Barrett, detached from the Whitehead; Acting 
Master Edwin Babson, from the R. R. Cuyler; Acting Masters D. 8. Murphy and 
R. E. Anson, from the Canonicus; Acting Masters F. R. Webb and David W. Car- 
roll, from the Fah-Kee—granted leave. Acting Masters George Finney and George 
H. Holmes, detached from the St. Mary’s, and on leave. 

June 27.—Acting Master Henry Pease, Jr., detached from the Geranium; Acting 
Master J. E. Stickney, from the Sarah Bruen; Acting Master Henry Welton, from 
the Stars and Stripes—granted leave. Acting Master John H. Platt, granted leave. 
Acting Master J. C. Cox, resignation of 30th ult. revoked, and honorably discharged 
from that date. 

June 28.—Acting Master J. K. Winn, ordered to the Independence. Acting 
Master T. F. Lacock, detached from the North Carolina, and granted leave. Acting 
Master and Pilot F. B. Queens, granted leave. 

Juie 29.—Acting Master William Moslander, detached from the Vermont; <Act- 
ing Masters John Baker and John Kellogg, from the North Carolina; Acting Mas- 
ter Silas Reynolds, from the Alleghany—and on leave. Acting Masters Alexander 
McIntosh and James B. Wood, ordered to the North Carolina. Acting Master 
George F. Winslow, ordered to the Kansas. Acting Master Samuel Curtis, ordered 
to the Emma. Acting Master B.S. Magar, detached from the Washington Navy 
Yard, and granted leave. . 5 

June 30.—Acting Master Thomas D. Ball, honorable discharge of tho 12th ult. 
revoked, and granted leave. 

Appointed Acting Ensigns. 

June 19.—Henry Lindsey. 

June 21.—R. S. Proudfit, and ordered to the Alleghany. 

June 28.—John McNally, from May 1, for duty on the staff of Rear-Admiral John 
A. Dahlgren. 


June 2.—Acting Ensign E. K. Howland, of the Commodore Read; Acting Ensign 
J. E. Smith, of the Commodore Read; Acting Ensign J. D. Gilderdale, of the Adolph 
Hughes; Albert Brehner, of the Commodore Barney; Acting Ensigns James Softly 
and George L. Sands, of the Anacostia; Acting Ensign J. W. Willard, from com- 
mand of the Sam Rotan; Acting Ensigns Paul Greene, F. Smith, J. S. Young, and 
R.MeMillan, of the Banshee; Acting Ensign J. T. Carver, of the Flambeau; Robert 
Henderson, of the Naval Hospital, N. Y.; Acting Ensigns S. H. Howell and F. C. 
Hall, of the Casco; Acting Ensigns E. R. Power, W. G. Shackford, C. B. Ni hols, 
and J. J. Kelleher, from the Maumee; Acting Ensigns William W. Leonard, A. C. 
Penton, and J. B. Allen, from the Crusader; Acting Ensigns S.C. Norton and M. E. 
Wandell, from the Onondaga; Acting Ensigns John Lowrie, William Young, and 
J. H. Delaney, from the Morse; Acting Ensign Frank Kemble, from the Flambeau; 
Acting Ensign F. G. Merrill, from the Chimo; Acting Ensign Gus A. Patchke, 
from the Freeborn—detached, and on leave. Acting Ensign John Walker, from 
the Anacostia, detached, and waiting orders. Acting Ensign John Turner, detached 
from the Casco, and ordered to the Memphis. Acting Ensign Charles Ainsworth, 
detached from the Banshee, and ordered to the National Guard. 

June 3.—Acting Ensign H. B, Twambly, detached from the Hoyt, and on leave. 
Acting Ensign ©. H. McLeilan, detached trum the Potomac Flotilla, and ordered to 
the Lady Sterling. Acting Ensigns L. Jennings, W. W. Weld, and J. Severus, de- 
tached from the Winona, and ordered to the Vermont. 





